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HALLOWEEN. 





REAKFAST was late the next morning. It 
had been nearly two o’clock when father had 
come home. He told us that grandfather was 
better; that it was what the doctor called a 
premonitory attack; that he might have ‘an- 
other and more serious one any day, or that 
he might live on for years without a repetition. 
For the present he was to be kept as easy and 
quiet as possible, and gradually allowed to re- 
sume his old habits as his strength permitted. 

Mother came back in a few days more ; Aunt 
Radford also was better. The family fell into 

f the old ways again, and it was as if no change 

had threatened. Father told mother, however, 

\\| something of importance that grandfather had 

said to him that afternoon, before he was taken 

ill. He had been on the point of showing him 

something which he looked for among his 

| papers, just before the wind whirled them out 
of his hands. He had almost said he would 
AN | complete and give it to him at once ; and then, 

: when they were interrupted, he had just put 

everything up again, and they had walked over home together. Then there 
had been the excitement of the gale, and grandfather had insisted upon 
going to the barns himself to see that’all was made properly fast, and had 
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come back all out of breath, and had been taken with that ill turn in the 
midst of the storm. 

The paper he was going to show to father was an unwitnessed deed of 
gift. He had thought of securing to us this home, by giving it in trust to 
father for his wife and children. 

“I helped John into his New York business,” he said, “by investing 
money in it that he has had the use of, at moderate interest, ever since ; and 
Roderick and his wife have had their home with me. None of my boys 
ever paid me any doard. I sha’n’t make a will; the law gives things 
where they belong; there’s nothing but this that wants evening; and so 
I’ve been thinking about it. What you do with your share of my other 
property when you get it is no concern of mine as I know of; but I should 
like to give you something in such a shape that it could n’t go for old debts. 
I never undertook to shoulder any of ¢hem.; what little I’ve done was done 
for you. I wrote out the paper myself; I never go to lawyers. I suppose 
it would stand clear enough for honest comprehension, — and Roderick and 
John are both honest, —if I left it as it is ; but perhaps I ’d as well take 
it some day to Squire Hadden, and swear to it, and then hand it over to you. 
I'll see about it.” 

That was what grandfather had said; mother told us all about it; there 
were no secret committees in our domestic congress ; all was done in open 
house ; we knew all the hopes and the perplexities, only they came round 
to us in due order of hearing. But father had not really seen the paper, 
after all; and after grandfather got well, he never mentioned it again all 
that winter. The wonder was that he had mentioned it at all. 

“ He forgets a good many things, since his sickness,” father said, “ unless 
something comes up to remind him. But there is the paper; he must come 
across that.” 

“He may change his mind,” said mother, “ even when he does recollect. 
We can be sure of nothing.” 

But we grew more fond than ever of the old, sunshiny house. In October 
Harry Goldthwaite went away again on a year's cruise. 

Rosamond had a letter from Mrs. Van Alstyne, from New York. She 
folded it up after she had read it, and did not tell us anything about it. She 
answered it next day; and it was a month later when one night up stairs 
she began something she had to say about our winter shopping with, — 

“If I had gone to New York —™” and there she stopped, as if she had 
accidentally said what she did not intend. 

“ If you had gone to New York! Why! When?” cried Barbara. “ What 
do you mean ?” 

“ Nothing,” Rosamond answered, in a vexed way. “Mrs. Van Alstyne 
asked me, that is all. Ofcourse I could n’t.” 

“ Of course you ’re just a glorious old modlesse oblige-A! Why did n’t you 
say something? You might have gone perhaps. We could all have helped. 
1’d have lent you — that garnet and white silk!” 

Rosamond would not say anything more, and she would scarcely be 
kissed. 
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After all, she had co-operated more than any of us. Rose was always 
the daughter who objected and then did. I have often thought that young 
man in Scripture ought to have been a woman. It is more a woman’s 
way. 

The maples were in their gold and vermilion now, and the round masses 
of the ash were shining brown; we filled the vases with their leaves, and 
pressed away more in all the big books we could confiscate, and hunted 
frosted ferns in the wood-edge, and had beautiful pine blazes morning and 
evening in the brown room, and began to think how pleasant, for many 
cosey things, the winter was going to be, out here at Westover. 

“ How nicely we could keep Halloween,” said Ruth, “round this great 
open chimney! What a row of nuts we could burn!” 

“So we will,” said Rosamond. “We’ll ask the girls. Mayn’t we, 
mother ?” 

“To tea?” 

“No. Only to the fun, — and some supper. We can have that all ready 
in the other room.” , 

“ They ’ll see the cooking-stove.” 

“ They won’t know it when they do,” said Barbara. 

“We might have the table in the front room,” suggested Ruth. 

“ The drawing-room!” cried Rosamond. “ That wou/d be a make-shift. 
Who ever heard of having supper there? No; we’ll have both rooms 
open, and a bright fire in each, and one up in mother’s room for them to 
take off their things. And there’ll be the piano, and the stereoscope, and 
the games, in the parlor. We/’ll begin in there, and out here we’ll have 
the fortune tricks and the nuts later; and then the supper, bravely and 
comfortably, in the dining-room, where it belongs. If they get frightened 
at anything, they can go home; I’m going to new cover that screen, though, 
mother; and I'll tell you what with,— that piece of goldy-brown damask 
up in the cedar-trunk. And I'll put an arabesque of crimson braid around 
it for a border, and the room will be all goldy-brown and crimson then, 
and nobody will stop to think which is brocade and which is waterproof. 
They ’ll be sitting on the waterproof, you know, and have the brocade to 
look at. It’s just old enough to seem as if it had always been standing 
round somewhere.” 

“ It will be just the kind of party for us to have,”. said Barbara. 

“They could n’t have it up there, if they tried. It would be sure to be 
Marchbanksy.” 

Rosamond smiled contentedly. She was beginning to recognize her own 
special opportunities. She was quite conscious of her own tact in utilizing 
them. 

But then came the intricate questions of who? and who not? 

“ Not everybody, of course,” said Rose. “That would be a confusion. 
Just the neighbors, — right around here.” 

“That takes in the Hobarts, and leaves out Leslie Goldthwaite,” said 
Ruth, quietly. 
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“O, Leslie will be at the Haddens’, or hére,” replied Rosamond: “Grace 
Hobart is nice,” she went on; “ if only she would n’t be ‘ real’ nice ! 

“‘ That is just the word for her, though,” said Ruth. “The Hobarts ave 
real.” 

Rosamond’s face gathered over. It was not éasy to reconcile things. 
She liked them all, each in their way. If they would only all come, and like 
each other. 

“What is it, Rose?” said Barbara, teasing. “Your brows are knit, — 
your nose is crocheted,—and your mouth is—tatted! I shall have to 
come and ravel you out.” 

“I’m thinking ; that is all.” 

“ How to build the fence ?” 

“ What fence?” 

“ That fence round the pond, — the old puzzle. There was once a pond, 
and four men came and built four little houses round it, — close to the 
water. Then four other men came and built four big houses, exactly behind 
the first ones. They wanted the pond all to themselves; but the little 
people were nearest to it; how could they build the fence, you know? 
They had to squirm it awfully! You see the plain, insignificant people are 
so apt to be nearest the good time !” 

“] like to satisfy everybody.” 

* You won’t, — with a squirm-fence ! ” 

If it had not been for Ruth, we should have gone on just as innocently 
as possible, and invited them — Marchbankses and all— to our Halloween 
frolic. But Ruth was such a little news-picker, with her music lessons! 
She had five scholars now; beside Lily and Reba, there were Elsie Hobart 
and little Frank Hendee, and Pen Pennington, a girl of her own age, who 
had come all the way from Fort Vancouver, over the Pacific Railroad, to 
live here with her grandmother. Between the four houses, Ruth heard 
everything. 

All Saints’ Day fell on Monday; the Sunday made double hallowing, 
Barbara said ; and Saturday was the “ E’en.” We did not mean to invite 
until Wednesday ; on Tuesday Ruth came home and told us that Olivia 
and Adelaide Marchbanks were getting up a Halloween themselves, and 
that the Haddens were asked already ; and that Lily and Reba were in 
transports because they were to be allowed to go. 

“ Did you say anything ?” asked Rosamond. 

“Yes. I suppose I ought not; but Elinor was in the room, and I spoke 
before I thought.” 

“ What did you tell her?” 

“TI only said it was such a pity; that you meant to ask them all. And 
Elinor said it would be so nice here. If it were anybody else, we might 
try to arrange something.” 

But how could we meddle with the Marchbankses? With Olivia and 
Adelaide, of all the Marchbankses? We could not take it for granted 
that they meant to ask us. There was no such thing as suggesting a 
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compromise. Rosamond looked high and splendid, and said not another 
word. 

In the afternoon of Wednesday Adelaide and Maud Marchbanks rode 
by, homeward, on their beautiful little brown, long-tailed Morgans, 

“They don’t mean to,” said Barbata. “If they did, they would have 
stopped.” 

“ Perhaps they will send a note to-morrow,” said Ruth. 

“Do you think I am waiting, in hopes?” asked Rosamond, in her clear- 
est, quietest tones, 

Pretty soon she came in with her hat on. “I am going over to invite 
the Hobarts,” she said. 

“ That will settle it, whatever happens,” said Barbara. 

“Yes,” said Rosamond ; and she walked out. 

The Hobarts were “ever so much obliged to us; and they would cer- 
tainly come.” Mrs. Hobart lent Rosamond an old English book of “ Holi- 
day Sports and Observances,” with ten pages of Halloween charms in it. 

From the Hobarts’ house she walked on into Z——, and asked Leslie 
Goldthwaite and Helen Josselyn, begging Mrs. Ingleside to come too, if 
she would ; the doctor would call for them, of course, and should have his. 
supper ; but it was to be a girl-party in the early evening. 

Leslie was not at home; Rosamond gave the message to her mother. 
Then she met Lucilla Waters in the street. 

“TI was just thinking of you,” she said. She did not say, “coming to 
you,” for truly, in her mind, she had not decided it. But seeing her gentle, 
refined face, pale always with the life that had little frolic in it, she spoke 
right out to that, without deciding. 

“We want you at our Halloween party on Saturday. Will you come? 
You will have Helen and the Inglesides to come with, and perhaps Leslie.” 

Rosamond, even while delivering her message to Mrs. Goldthwaite for 
Leslie, had seen an unopened note lying upon the table, addressed to her 
in the sharp, tall hand of Olivia Marchbanks. 

She stopped in at the Haddens, told them how sorry she had been to 
find they were promised ; asked if it were any use to go to the Hendees’; 
and when Elinor said, “ But you will be sure to be asked to the March- 
bankses yourselves,” replied, “It is a pity they should come together, but 
we had quite made up our minds to have this little frolic, and we have begun, 
too, you see.” 

Then she did go to the Hendees’, although it was dark; and Maria 
Hendee, who seldom went out to parties, promised to come. “They would 
divide,” she said. “Fanny might go to Olivia’s. Holiday-keeping was 
different from other invites. One might take liberties.” 

Now the Hendees were people who could take liberties, if anybody. Last 
of all, Rosamond went in and asked Pen Pennington. 

It was Thursday, just at dusk, when Adelaide Marchbanks walked over, 
at last, and proffered her invitation. 

“You had better all come to us,” she said, graciously. “It is a pity. to 
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divide. We want the same people, of course, — the Hendees, and the Had. 
dens, and Leslie.” She hardly attempted to disguise that we ourselves 
were an afterthought. 

Rosamond told her, very sweetly, that we were obliged, but that she was 
afraid it was quite too late; we had asked others; the Hobarts, and the 
Inglesides ; one or two whom Adelaide did not know, — Helen Josselyn, 
and Lucilla Waters ; the parties would not interfere much, after all. 

Rosamond took up, as it were, a little sceptre of her own, from that 
moment. 

Leslie Goldthwaite had been away for three days, staying with her friend, 
Mrs, Frank Scherman, in Boston. She had found Olivia’s note, of Mon- 
day evening, when she returned; also, she heard of Rosamond’s verbal 
invitation. Leslie was very bright about these things. She saw in a 
moment how it had been. Her mother told her what Rosamond had said 
of who were coming, — the Hobarts and Helen; the rest were not then 
asked. 

Olivia did not like it very well, — that reply of Leslie’s. She showed it 
to Jeannie Hadden; that was how we came to know of it. 

* Please forgive me,” the note ran, “if I accept Rosamond’s invitation 
for the very reason that might seem to oblige me to decline it. I see you 
have two days’ advantage of her, and she will no doubt lose some of the 
girls by that. I really heard hers first. I wish very much it were possible 
to have both pleasures.” 

That was being terribly true and independent with West Z——. “But 
Leslie Goldthwaite,” Barbara said, “ always was as brave as a little bum- 
ble-bee ! ” 

How it had come over Rosamond, though, we could not quite understand. 
It was not pique, or rivalry ; there was no excitement about it; it seemed 
to be a pure, spirited dignity of her own, which she all at once, quietly and 
of course, asserted. 

Mother said something about it to her Saturday morning, when she was 
beating up Italian cream, and Rosamond was cutting chicken for the salad. 
The cakes and the jellies had been made the day before. 

“You have done this, Rosamond, in a very right and neighborly way, 
but it is n’t exactly your old way. How came you not to mind?” 

Rosamond did not discuss the matter ; she only smiled and said, “ I think, 
mother, I’m growing very proud and self-sufficient, since we ’ve had real, 
through-and-through ways of our own.” : 

It was the difference between “ somewhere ” and “betwixt and between.” 

Miss Elizabeth Pennington came in while we were putting candles in the 
bronze branches, and Ruth was laying an artistic fire in the wide chimney. 
Ruth could make a picture with her crossed and balanced sticks, sloping 
the firm-built pile backward to the two great, solid logs behind, — a picture 
which it only needed the touch of flame to finish and perfect. Then the 
dazzling fire-wreaths curled and clasped through and about it all, filling the 
spaces with a rushing splendor, and reaching up their vivid spires above 
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its compact body to an outline of complete live beauty. Ruth’s fires satis- 
fied you to look at ; and they never tumbled down. 

She rose up with a little brown, crooked stick in one hand, to speak to 
Miss Pennington. 

“Don’t mind me,” said the lady. “ Go on, please, ‘ biggin’ your castle.’ 
That will be a pretty sight to see, when it lights up.” 

Ruth liked crooked sticks ; they held fast by each other, and they made 
pretty curves and openings. So she went on, laying them deftly. 

“T should like to be here to-night,” said Miss Elizabeth, still looking at 
the fire-pile. ‘ Would you let an old maid in?” 

“Miss Pennington! Would you come?” 

“T took it in my head to want to. That was why I came over. Are you 
going to play snap-dragon? I wondered if you had thought of that.” 

“We don’t know about it,” said Ruth. “Anything, that is, except the 
name.” 

“That is just what I thought possible. Nobody knows those old games 
nowadays. May I come and bring a great dragon-bowl with me, and super- 
intend that part? Mother got her fate out of a snap-dragon, and we have 
the identical bowl. We always used to bring it out at Christmas, when we 
were all at home.” 

“OQ Miss Pennington! How perfectly lovely! How good you are!” 

“Well, I’m glad you take it so. I was afraid it was terribly meddlesome. 
But the fancy — or the memory — seized me.” 

How wonderfully our Halloween party was turning out! 

And the turning-out is almost the best part of anything; the time when 
things are getting together, in the beautiful prosperous way they will take, 
now and then, even in this vexed world. 

There was our lovely little supper-table all ready. People who have ser- 
vants enough, high-trained, to do these things while they are entertaining 
in the drawing-room, don’t have half the pleasure, after all, that we do, in 
setting out hours beforehand, and putting the last touches and taking the 
final satisfaction before we go to dress. 

The cake, with the ring in it, was in the middle ; for we had put together 
all the fateful and pretty customs we could think of, from whatever holiday ; 
there were mother’s Italian creams, and amber and garnet wine jellies; 
there were sponge and lady-cake, and the little macaroons and cocoas that 
Barbara had the secret of; and the salad, of spring chickens and our own 
splendid celery, was ready in the cold room, with its bowl of delicious dress- 
ing to be poured over it at the last ; and the scalloped oysters were in the 
pantry; Ruth was to put them into the oven again when. the time came, 
and mother would pin the white napkins around the dishes, and set them 
on; and nobody was to worry or get tired with having the whole to think 
of; and yet the whole would be done, to the very lighting of the candles, 
which Stephen had spoken for, by this beautiful, organized co-operation of 
ours. Truly it is a charming thing, — all to itself, in a family! 

To be sure, we had coffee and bread and butter and cold ham for dinner 
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that day; and we took our tea “standed round,” as Barbara said; and the 
dishes were put away in the covered sink ; we knew where we could shirk 
righteously ahd in good order, when we could not accomplish everything ; 
but there was neither huddle nor hurry; we were as quiet and comfortable 
as we could be. Even Rosamond was satisfied with the very manner; to 
be composed is always to be elegant. Anybody might have come in and 
lunched with us; anybody might have shared that easy, chatty cup of tea, 

The’ front parlor did not amount to much, after all, pleasant and pretty 
as it was for the first receiving ; we were all too eager for the real business 
of the evening. It was bright and warm with the wood-fire and the lights; 
and the white curtains, nearly filling up three of its walls, made it very 
festal-looking. There was the open piano, and Ruth played a little ; there 
was the stereoscope, and some of the girls looked over the new views of 
Catskill and the Hudson that Dakie Thayne had given us; there was the 
table with cards, and we played one game of Old Maid, in which the Old 
Maid got lost mysteriously into the drawer, and everybody was married ; 
and then Miss Pennington appeared at the door, with her man-servant 
behind her, and there was anend. She took the big bowl, pinned over with 
a great damask napkin, out of the man’s hands, and went off privately with 
Barbara into the dining-room. 

“This is the Snap,” she said, unfastening the cover, and producing from 
within a paper parcel. “And that,” holding up a little white bottle, “is the 
Dragon.” And Barbara set all away in the dresser until after supper. Then 
we got together, without further ceremony, in the brown room. 

We hung wedding-rings, — we had mother’s, and Miss Elizabeth had 
brought over Madam Pennington’s, — by hairs, and held them inside tum- 
blers ; and they vibrated with our quickening pulses, and swung and swung, 
until they rung out fairy chimes of destiny against the sides. We floated 
needles in a great basin of water, and gave them names, and watched them 
turn and swim and draw together, — some point to point, some heads and 
points, some joined cosily side to side, while some drifted to the margin and 
clung there all alone, and some got tears in their eyes, or an interfering 
jostle, and went down. We melted lead and poured it into water; and it 
took strange shapes ; of spears and masts and stars; and some all went to 
money ; and one was a queer little bottle and pills, and one was pencils and 
artists’ tubes, and — really — a little palette with a hole in it. 

And then came the chestnut-roasting, before the bright red coals. Each 
girl put down a pair; and I dare say most of them put down some little 
secret, girlish thought with it. The ripest nuts burned steadiest and surest, 
of course ; but how could we tell these until we tried? Some little crack, 
or unseen worm-hole, would keep one still, while its companion would pop 
off, away from it ; some would take flight together, and land in like manner, 
without ever parting company; these were to go some long way off ; some 
never moved from where they began, but burned up, stupidly and peaceably, 
side by side. Some snapped into the fire. Some went off into corners. 
Some glowed beautiful, and some burned black, and some got covered up 
with ashes. 
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Barbara’s pair were ominously still for a time, when all at once the larger 
gave a sort of unwilling lurch, without popping, and rolled off a little way, 


right in toward the blaze. 

“Gone to a warmer climate,” whispered Leslie, like a tease. And then 
crack! the warmer climate, or something else, sent him back again, with a 
real bound, just as Barbara’s gave a gentle little snap, and they both dropped 
quietly down against the fender together. 

“ What made that jump back, I wonder?” said Pen Pennington. 

“O, it was n’t more than half cracked when it went away,” said Stephen, 
looking on. 

Who would be bold enough to try the looking-glass? To go out alone 
with it into the dark field, walking backward, saying the rhyme to the stars 
which if there had been a moon ought by right to have been said to her: — 

“Round and round, O stars so fair ! 
Ve travel, and search out everywhere. 


I pray you, sweet stars, now show to me, 
This night, who my future husband shall be!” 


Somehow, we put it upon Leslie. She was the oldest ; we made that the 
reason. 

“I would n’t do it for anything!” said Sarah Hobart. “I heard of a girl 
who tried it once, and saw a shroud!” 

But Leslie was full of fun that evening, and really to do anything. She 
took the little mirror that Ruth brought her from up stairs, put on.a shawl, 
and we all went to the front door with her, to see her off. 


“Round the piazza, and down the bank,” said Barbara, “and backward 
all the way.” 
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So Leslie backed out at the door, and we shut it upon her. The instant 
after, we heard a great laugh. Off the piazza, she had stepped backward, 
directly against two gentlemen coming in. 

Doctor Ingleside was one, coming to get his supper; the other was a 
friend of his, just arrived in Z——. “ Doctor John Hautayne,” he said, 
introducing him by his full name. 

We knew why. He was proud of it. Doctor John Hautayne was the 
army surgeon who had been with him in the Wilderness, and had ridden a 
stray horse across a battle-field, in his shirt-sleeves, right in front of a Rebel 
battery, to get to some wounded on the other side. And the Rebel gunners, 
holding their halyards, stood still and shouted. 

It put an end to the tricks, except the snap-dragon. 

We had not thought how late it was; but mother and Ruth had remem- 
bered the oysters. 

Doctor John Hautayne took Leslie out to supper. We saw him look at 
her with a funny, twinkling curiosity, as he stood there with her in the full 
light ; and we all thought we had never seen Leslie look prettier in all her 
life. 

After supper, Miss Pennington lighted up her Dragon, and threw in her 
snaps. A very little brandy, and a bowl full of blaze. 

Maria Hendee “ snapped ” first, and got a preserved date. 

“ Ancient and honorable,” said Miss Pennington, laughing. 

Then Pen Pennington tried, and got nothing. 

“You thought of your own fingers,” said her aunt. 

“ A fig for my fortune!” cried Barbara, holding up her trophy. 

“It came from the Mediterranean,” said Mrs. Ingleside, over her shoul- 
der into her ear ; and the ear burned. 

Ruth got a sugared almond. 

“ Only a kernel,” said the merry doctor’s wife, again. 

The doctor himself tried, and seized a slip of candied flag. 

“ Warm-hearted and useful, that is all,” said Mrs. Ingleside. 

“ And tolerably pungent,” said the doctor. 

Doctor Hautayne drew forth — angelica. 

Most of them were too timid or irresolute to grasp anything. 

“ That’s the analogy,” said Miss Pennington. ‘One must take the risk 
of getting scorched. It is ‘the woman who dares,’ after all.” 

It was great fun, though. 

Mother cut the cake. That was the last sport of the evening. 

If I should tell you who got the ring, you would think it really meant 
something. And the year is not out yet, you see. 

But there was no doubt of one thing, — that our Halloween at Westover 
was a famous little party. * 


“How do you all feel about it?” asked Barbara, sitting down on the 
hearth in the brown room, before the embers, and throwing the nuts she 
had picked up about the carpet into the coals. 
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We had carried the supper-dishes away into the out-room, and set them 
on a great spare table that we kept there. “The room is as good as the 
girl,” said Barbara. It zs a comfort to put by things, with a clear conscience, 
to a more rested time. We should let them be over the Sunday; Monday 
morning would be all china and soap-suds ; then there would be a nice, 
freshly arrayed dresser, from top to bottom, and we should have had both 
a party and a piece of fall cleaning. 

“ How do you feel about it?” 

“TI feel as if we had had a real own party, ourselves,” said Ruth; “not 
as if ‘the girls’ had come and had a party here. There was n’t anybody to 
show us how /” 

“Except Miss Pennington. And was n’t it bewitchinating of her to come ? 
Nobody can say now —” 

“ What do you say it for, then?” interrupted Rosamond. “It was very 
nice of Miss Pennington, and kind, considering it was a young party. Oth- 


erwise, why should n’t she ?” 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 


MARIA DI CAMPOBELLO. 


ARY mine of Campobello, — 
I call her a pleasant fellow: 

She in very earnest such is, 
As our Admiral called the Duchess : * 
Only he could rightly weigh it, 
Only he with grace could say it 
To her Grace, who took it rightly, — 
Lightly spoke, best answered brightly. 


Mary mine of Campobello! 

Art thou not a right good fellow? 

In all sorts of sky and weather 

We go trotting round together, 

O’er the meadows, lowland, highland, 
Everywhere about our island, 

Thorough woods and thorough bushes, 
(Thoreau’s woods,) through brake and rushes ; 


* Admiral Farragut. ‘The story is this. It was on the day preceding his departure from London, 
when her Grace the Duchess of Somerset was earnestly entreating him to dine with her, for the fourth 
time, on the morrow, that, gratified with her empressement of manner, he grasped her hand with both 
of his own and exclaimed, ‘ But, my dear fellow, it is impossible !’ The Duchess was delighted with 
the term of endearment, claims it as a legacy from Admiral Farragut, and relates it with the liveliest 
pleasure.” — Our Admiral’s Flag Abroad, by J. E, Montcomery. 
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Scarce a house but we have called in, 
All the way from here to Walden, 
Wheresoever grows a Baldwin. 


For we mostly live on apples 

From the day when summer dapples 
The ripe fruit until the cherry 

Comes next year, with many a berry, — 
Strawberry, raspberry, thimble-berry, — 
That’s the time when we make merry. 


Sometimes comes a red banana, 
With great oranges from Anna, 
(Having her, I’ve all Havana!) 
Or a cocoanut, or yellow 
Pine-apple, full rough, but mellow. 
All goes right to that fine fellow, 
Mary mine of Campobello. 


Dear my child! be thus forever ; 
Grow no larger, no more clever; 
Be no wiser, no more witty, 
Keep at distance the great city, 
Rove with me the country over, 
Sip with me June’s honeyed clover, 
Innocency keep, and truth. 
Thou shalt have perpetual youth, 
And my heart from thine shall borrow 
Impossibility of sorrow 
(Save a casual dull day’s cloud 
When some friend lies in the shroud); 
But as long as brooklets run, 
Or the glad earth feels the sun, 
Through all sorts of sky and weather, 
We will walk the world together. 

Z. W. Parsons. 
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WHAT IS THE SUN? 
A TALK WITH THE PROFESSOR. 


a N OW, boys,” said the Professor, “what have you seen to-day worth 
talking about?” 

The Professor—as perhaps I should have said to begin with — gives 
two evenings a week to a class of young fellows who cannot go to school, 
or cannot learn at school what they can learn of him. I am one of the young 
fellows. After the regular recitations, if there is any time left, he talks to 
us on any fresh subject that comes up; and we often get more from him 
in that way than we do from our book-lessons. 

This evening we looked at each other as usual, each waiting for some one 
else to speak, till Croll Wagner, who works at the Tannery, broke in with, 
“T ha’ n’t seen nothin’ !” 

We all laughed at his bad grammar ; and the Professor said, “1 think the 
boy who deals in the double negative, after having been laughed at a score 
of times for using it, and who can walk up here from the Tannery without 
seeing anything to speak c4, does n’t always have his wits about him. To 
speak without reflection, and to see without understanding, or wishing to 
understand, —to learn not todo this is the first step towards an education. 
Now who else has gone through the day and seen nothing ?” 

Then Abel Montey spoke up (he works in the factory ; he is a pale, large- 
eyed boy, with a girlish look). 

“As I came out of the house to-night,” said he, “ I could n’t help notic- 
ing the sun. It was setting over the valley; and it looked as large as 
Squire Logan’s barn. There were no clouds, but I could look at it without 
being dazzled. Then I remembered how much smaller and yet how much 
brighter it was at noon, and thought it strange.” 

“Very good!” said the Professor. “That is something worth talking 
about. But first we will hear what Augustus was going to say, just as you 
spoke.” 

Then all looked at me, — for I am Augustus, you know. 

“TI was going to tell how I came by this,” said I, taking a knife from my 
pocket. 

“ That old thing?” said Croll Wagner ; “ with a broken handle!” 

“ But it wasn’t broken when I found it,” said I; “and the way it came 
broken is the curious part of the story. I picked it up as I was crossing 
the railroad track this morning. I thought it had been dropped by some 
men who had just gone down on a hand-car ; so I called to them, and held 
up the knife ; then, as I could n’t wait for them to come back, I laid it on 
a tie, in an opening between the ends of two rails, and walked on. Going 
home at noon, I thought I would see if the knife had been taken. It not 
only had n’t been taken, but you could n’t take it! It fell loosely enough 
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into the crack when I first placed it there; but now the ends of the two 
rails pinched it so tightly it wasn’t possible to get it out. So I left 
it. But to-night I found the crack. had opened again, and I pulled the 
knife out with my fingers. The handle was crushed, though, as you 
see it.” 

All looked at the knife ; and Croll said he guessed it got pinched between 
the rails by a train passing and moving the rails a little nearer together. 
“ Then another train passed and moved them apart again, I suppose.” 

Others were of the same opinion ; but the Professor asked what I thought. 
I said, “ When I crossed the track in the morning the sun was just com- 
ing up over Walden’s woods ; but at noon it was shining almost straight 
down upon the rails, and they were so hot I could hardly bear my hand on 
them. This evening, again, they were cold. Now—” 

“T see!” cried Cale Betson, catching my idea, and fairly taking the 
words out of my mouth (he is a tonguey fellow, and not very polite). “Heat 
expands metals, and the heat of the sun had expanded the rails, and then 
when they cooled they contracted again.” 

The Professor agreed with him, and said this was a very good illustration 
both of the action of heat in expanding bodies, and of the power of the 
sunlight. ‘I once knew of a still more striking instance of the kind,” said 
he. “A friend of mine wished to lay a side track from a railroad to a gravel- 
bank on his own land. To see that the work was well done, he directed it 
himself, and had the rails on each side of the new track placed carefully 
end to end, touching each other. He was very proud of his job, and took 
me out the next day to show it to me. It was cloudy weather when the 
iron was laid, but now a hot July sun had come out, and I think you never 
saw so funny a looking track, or so astonished a track-layer. He declared 
at first that some villains had been prying it up with handspikes to spite 
him. But I saw at once what the trouble was. ‘ The heat of the sun is the 
only handspike that has done the mischief, said I. The rails were burning 
hot, and, to get room to expand, they had sprung up at the joints every 
two or three rods, sometimes tearing the spikes out of the ties, but oftener 
lifting the ties with them, and straining and twisting the track in every 
direction. He was not quite so proud of his job after that.” 

“ But do track-layers always have to make allowance for the expansion 
of the iron?” asked Abel. 

“ Always ; if they don’t, they stand a chance of seeing the young colts 
of rails'rear and pitch to get away, as my friend’s did.” 

Then we remembered that the ends of rails were nevefplaced touching 
each other, but that there was always a little space left between, though 
I had. supposed that was because the iron was laid carelessly. 

“ Now consider,” said the Professor, after having expatiated a little on 
the effect of the sun’s rays falling on a piece of iron, “ that the sun is shining 
all the while with the same intensity of light and heat, although half the 
time jour side of the earth is turned away from it, and clouds shelter us 
much of the other half, What if there were no clouds, and no night, and 
every object absorbed the sun’s rays like the black rail of iron? 
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“Living a few seconds in such a world as this would be, would suffice to 
give you a faint idea of the power of the few beams that fall on our planet. 
I say few beams, for the earth is so minute an object in space, and so incon- 
ceivably distant from the sun, that the light we receive is but the merest 
drop in the infinite ocean of his rays. Some philosophers have estimated, 
by means of careful experiments, the amount of heat generated by the sun; 


Comparative Dimensions of the Sun and some of the Planets. 
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and it is shown that, to keep it up with coal, would require the combustion 
of a ton a minute on every square foot of his sirface. Now, remember that 
the sun is a globe thirteen hundred thousand times larger than our planet, 
and you see that a lump of coal the size of the earth, dropped into his 
furnace, would be no more than a splinter of wood added to a burning 
house.” : 

The. Professor turned to take down some books and diagrams from his 
shelves; while Abel exclaimed, “ Why, then, the earth, compared with the 
sun, is no bigger than a pea beside a pumpkin!” 

“It will be hard,” said the Professor, “to give you a perfect idea of the 
comparative dimensions of the sun and the planets. Jupiter alone is more © 
than twelve hundred times larger than the earth; Saturn is nearly seven 
hundred times ; Neptune is eighty-five, and Uranus seventy-four times larger 
than our little globe ; yet as the French philosopher Monsieur Guillemin, 
says in his little book,* if all the planets known, with their satellites, were 
fused together, we should find the volume of the sun still six hundred times 
greater than this entire mass! But here is perhaps a still more striking 
illustration of the immense size of the great central orb of our system. The 
earth, you know, is about eight thousand miles in diameter ; and the moon 


revolves about it at a distance of two hundred and thirty-seven thousand 
miles. Now, imagine the sun to be a hollow sphere, with the earth at its 
centre. Not only would the orbit of the moon also be enclosed in that 
sphere, but there would still be left a space between it and the sun’s circum- 


* The Sun. By Amtpte Guittemin. An American edition of this interesting work has been 
issued by Charles Scribner & Co., New York, in their illustrated Library of Wonders. 
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ference two thirds as broad as that which separates us from the moon. ‘If 
that sphere were our sky,” added the Professor, “its concave vault would 
still be more extensive than that which was believed by the ancients to con- 
tain not only the sun and planets but all the fixed stars.” 

“It is then the immense distance the sun is from us that makes it look 
so small!” said Cale Betson. 

“Precisely. Here is another of our Frenchman’s calculations. If the 
earth be represented by an ordinary school globe one foot in diameter, then 
the sun must be represented by a globe one hundred and eight feet in 
diameter, and distant from it two and a quarter miles. Yet the earth is 
comparatively near; Jupiter, on the same scale, would be a globe eleven 
miles from the sun, and nearly eleven feet in diameter; while Uranus, the 
farthest of the known planets, would be fifty miles distant.” 

Croll giggled, and said he should like to make a journey to the sun, and 
see what it was. 

“Very well,” said the Professor, “we will suppose there is a railroad to 
the sun, and a train ready to start. You step aboard with your carpet-bay; 
the bell rings; you are off. You make an average speed through space of 
thirty miles an hour, — seven hundred and twenty miles a day. In‘about 
three hundred and thirty days you pass the orbit of the moon ; and in about 
three hundred and thirty-eight years you reach the end of your journey. 
Suppose you start on the Fourth of July, 1870; then, if you make no stop- 
pages and meet with no accidents, you arrive at the sun some time about 
the year 2207. This is according to the new calculations which make the 
sun but a little more than ninety-one million miles from us, instead of ninety- 
five millions, as we used to think. In making this journey, you will have 
seen the earth diminish first to the apparent size of the moon, and finally 
to that of a bright star. Then if, at the end of your trip, you should shout, 
to let your friends at home know you had arrived, and if you could make 
yourself heard at so great a distance, — sound travelling at the usual rate 
of three hundred and seventy yards a second, we will suppose, — and if you 
should happen to have a little brother born here on the day you shouted, 
that little brother would be nearly fourteen years old when the sound of your 
voice reached the earth.” 

“Then I would be almost four hundred !” said Croll. 

“A ripe old age,” said the Professor. “And how much do you suppose 
you would weigh ? — provided, of course, you had lost no flesh during the 
journey, as there might be some danger of your doing.” 

“Why, just as much as I do now, of course,” said Croll, — “ or 
more.” 

“Let’s see,” said the Professor. “It is the attraction of gravitation 
that makes weight. The attraction of gravitation is determined by the 
mass of the body that attracts. Now you weigh, here on our little 
planet — ” 

“A hundred and "leven pounds,” said Croll. 

“ At the surface of the sun you will weigh over twenty-seven times as 
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much. You will not be able to bear your enormous weight upon your feet, 
— scarcely to lift a hand to your head. You will weigh, in short, not less 
than three thousand pounds. And you would be a person of still more tre- 
mendous gravity if the sun were as dense a body as the earth. But a cubic 
foot of the earth’s matter weighs some four times as much as a cubic foot 
of the sun’s. Accordingly, while the sun is thirteen hundred thousand 
times larger than the earth, it weighs not quite three hundred and twenty- 
six times as much.” 

“You have not told us yet,” said Abel, “why the sun looks so much 
larger and dimmer when it is setting than at noon.” 

“It has the same appearance when it is rising,” said I ; “and so has the 
moon.” 

“ Next time you see the full moon coming up, so red and huge,” said the 
Professor, “ just look at it through a roll of paper; then examine it again, 
through the same roll, when it is a few hours high, and you will find it 
as large as before. The truth is, I suspect, that the sun and moon look 
so large on the horizon because you then have an opportunity of comparing 
them with well-known objects. But at noon you see the sun in the midst 
of the vast round of the sky. You cannot look at it at noon except through 
clouds or smoked glass ; but often, when on the horizon, it appears dim, 
as Abel has described it. Who can tell the reason?” 

“I think,” said Cale Betson, “that it is because the atmosphere is so hazy 
at morning and at night.” 

“If that is all,” said I, “why does the moon grow brighter as it rises 
higher? I think it is because there is more haze near the earth than in 
the air above it.” 

“That is very true,” said the Professor. “ But there is another thing 
to be considered. If we suppose the atmosphere to extend sixty miles 
above the earth, the light of the sun has only those sixty miles to pass 
through when it pours straight down upon us at noon. But in the morning 
it shines obliquely through nearly seven hundred miles of atmosphere ; and 
the rays are then very faint, even in the clearest states of the weather, — 
their power being several hundred times less than at midday, Yet it is 
undoubtedly the vapor in the air that absorbs them, rather than the air it- 
self; and the vapor is heaviest in regions near the earth, As you ascend 
. high mountains, the air grows dry and rare, and almost perfectly transparent 
to the sun’s rays.” 

“ Then why are the tops of high mountains so cold?” asked Abel. 

“That does seem a riddle, since we are told by scientific men that ‘ the 
intensity of solar radiation is much greater on the mountains than in the 
valleys.’ Professor Tyndall says he never suffered so much from solar heat 
as he did one midsummer day on Mont Blanc. While he sank up to the 
waist in snow, the sun darted its rays upon him with intolerable fierceness. 
Yet the air itself was as cold as ice. It was so thin and so free from mois- 
ture that the sunlight passed through it without warming it. The air is 
warmed by coming in contact with objects which absorb and radiate the heat 
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of the sun ; and this is the main reason why it is so much warmer in a valley 
than on exposed mountain summits. Then the vapor in the air absorbs 
heat by day and retains it at night.” 

“What zs the sun, anyhow?” said Croll Wagner. “ How can it be so 
hot, unless it is fire ; and if it is fire, why don’t it burn up some time, and 
go out?” 

“That is a problem which more than one philosopher has racked his 
brains in vain to solve. That the sun is a thousand times hotter than the 
hottest substances we can conceive of, I have not the least doubt. Yet it 
cannot burn, as a lamp or a coal fire burns, The flame of these requires 
to be fed with the oxygen of the air; and where is the oxygen to keep up 
the combustion of such a body as the sun? But an object may be incan- 
descent, or dazzlingly hot, without burning, as you all know, if ever you 
have seen a blacksmith make a horseshoe. Flaming wood is consumed, 
but hot iron glows till it is cooled. If the sun were a lump of coal on fire, 
with a plentiful supply of oxygen, it would probably burn up in a few thou- 
sand years. But I suppose it would take some millions of years for a mass 
of iron as large and as hot as the sun, to cool off. There is no evidence 
whatever of any cooling process going on, — although, even if there were, 
we might not be aware of it. Some suppose the heat of the sun to be main- 
tained by streams of meteors falling into it, But a more probable theory is, 
that its mass is gradually contracting, and we know that the condensa- 
tion of matter develops heat.” 

“In that case,” said I, “ may not the time come when it will cease to 
contract? And then will it not shut down on its flood of light, and leave 
us out in the cold!” 

“That is not impossible,” said the Professor. “It may then become a 
habitable world itself, long after ours has turned to a dark, icy lump.” 

“ Don’t you think the sun is inhabited now?” asked Abel. “Though of 
course it can’t be, if it is so fearfully hot! But my Sunday-school teacher 
says it is the clouds about the sun that radiate heat and light, while the 
sun itself may be as cool as our earth.” 

“ Philosophers amused themselves with that idea for a time; but recent 
discoveries have exploded it; I believe no men of science entertain it now. 
Clouds capable of radiating such intense heat would certainly melt the globe 
they enclosed. I have no doubt myself but the sun is a mass of matter, 
essentially the same as that of which the earth and planets are composed, 
but all in a state of fusion and vapor. A good telescope shows what seems 
to be a dark nucleus, or central body, surrounded by an atmosphere thou- 
sands of miles in depth, and in a constant state of agitation. The nucleus 
probably appears dark only in contrast with the intense brilliancy of the 
flaming vapors and gases that envelop it. There seem to be occasional 
breaks in this atmosphere, when the nucleus is seen through it. 

“The sun is never free from these appearances, and they are what we 
call sum-spots. They are often of such magnitude that they may be seen 
by the unassisted eye through a darkened glass. Sometimes they appear 
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much. You will not be able to bear your enormous weight upon your feet, 
—scarcely to lift a hand to your head. You will weigh, in short, not less 
than three thousand pounds. And you would be a person of still more tre- 
mendous gravity if the sun were as dense a body as the earth. But a cubic 
foot of the earth’s matter weighs some four times as much as a cubic foot 
of the sun’s. Accordingly, while the sun is thirteen hundred thousand 
times larger than the earth, it weighs not quite three hundred and twenty- 
six times as much.” 

“You have not told us yet,” said Abel, “why the sun looks so much 
larger and dimmer when it is setting than at noon.” 

“It has the same appearance when it is rising,” said I ; “and so has the 
moon.” 

“ Next time you see the full moon coming up, so red and huge,” said the 
Professor, “ just look at it through a roll of paper; then examine it again, 
through the same roll, when it is a few hours high, and you will find it 
as large as before. The truth is, I suspect, that the sun and moon look 
so large on the horizon because you then have an opportunity of comparing 
them with well-known objects. But at noon you see the sun in the midst 
of the vast round of the sky. You cannot look at it at noon except through 
clouds or smoked glass ; but often, when on the horizon, it appears dim, 
as Abel has described it. Who can tell the reason?” 

“I think,” said Cale Betson, “that it is because the atmosphere is so hazy 
at morning and at night.” 

“Tf that is all,” said I, “why does the moon grow brighter as it rises 
higher? I think it is because there is more haze near the earth than in 
the air above it.” 

“That is very true,” said the Professor. ‘“ But there is another thing 
to be considered. If we suppose the atmosphere to extend sixty miles 
above the earth, the light of the sun has only those sixty miles to pass 
through when it pours straight down upon us at noon. But in the morning 
it shines obliquely through nearly seven hundred miles of atmosphere ; and 
the rays are then very faint, even in the clearest states of the weather, — 
their power being several hundred times less than at midday, Yet it is 
undoubtedly the vapor in the air that absorbs them, rather than the air it- 
self; and the vapor is heaviest in regions near the earth. As you ascend 
. high mountains, the air grows dry and rare, and almost perfectly transparent 
to the sun’s rays.” 

“ Then why are the tops of high mountains so cold?” asked Abel. 

“That does seem a riddle, since we are told by scientific men that ‘ the 
intensity of solar radiation is much greater on the mountains than in the 
valleys.’ Professor Tyndall says he never suffered so much from solar heat 
as he did one midsummer day on Mont Blanc. While he sank up to the 
waist in snow, the sun darted its rays upon him with intolerable fierceness. 
Yet the air itself was as cold as ice. It was so thin and so free from mois- 
ture that the sunlight passed through it without warming it. The air is 
warmed by coming in contact with objects which absorb and radiate the heat 
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of the sun ; and this is the main reason why it is so much warmer in a valley 
than on exposed mountain summits. Then the vapor in the air absorbs 
heat by day and retains it at night.” 

“What zs the sun, anyhow?” said Croll Wagner. “ How can it be so 
hot, unless it is fire ; and if it is fire, why don’t it burn up some time, and 
go out?” 

“ That is a problem which more than one philosopher has racked his 
brains in vain to solve. That the sun is a thousand times hotter than the 
hottest substances we can conceive of, I have not the least doubt. Yet it 
cannot burn, as a lamp or a coal fire burns. The flame of these requires 
to be fed with the oxygen of the air; and where is the oxygen to keep up 
the combustion of such a body as the sun? But an object may be incan- 
descent, or dazzlingly hot, without burning, as you all know, if ever you 
have seen a blacksmith make a horseshoe. Flaming wood is consumed, 
but hot iron glows till it is cooled. If the sun were a lump of coal on fire, 
with a plentiful supply of oxygen, it would probably burn up in a few thou- 
sand years. But I suppose it would take some millions of years for a mass 
of iron as large and as hot as the sun, to cool off. There is no evidence 
whatever of any cooling process going on, — although, even if there were, 
we might not be aware of it. Some suppose the heat of the sun to be main- 
tained by streams of meteors falling into it, But a more probable theory is, 
that its mass is gradually contracting, and we know that the condensa- 
tion of matter develops heat.” 

“In that case,” said I, “may not the time come when it will cease to 
contract? And then will it not shut down on its flood of light, and leave 
us out in the cold!” 

“That is not impossible,” said the Professor. “It may then become a 
habitable world itself, long after ours has turned to a dark, icy lump.” 

“ Don’t you think the sun is inhabited now?” asked Abel. “Though of 
course it can’t be, if it is so fearfully hot! But my Sunday-school teacher 
says it is the clouds about the sun that radiate heat and light, while the 
sun itself may be as cool as our earth.” 

“ Philosophers amused themselves with that idea for a time; but recent 
discoveries have exploded it; I believe no men of science entertain it now. 
Clouds capable of radiating such intense heat would certainly melt the globe 
they enclosed. I have no doubt myself but the sun is a mass of matter, 
essentially the same as that of which the earth and planets are composed, 
but all in a state of fusion and vapor. A good telescope shows what seems 
to be a dark nucleus, or central body, surrounded by an atmosphere thou- 
sands of miles in depth, and in a constant state of agitation. The nucleus 
probably appears dark only in contrast with the intense brilliancy of the 
flaming vapors and gases that envelop it. There seem to be occasional 
breaks in this atmosphere, when the nucleus is seen through it. 

“The sun is never free from these appearances, and they are what we 
call sus-spots. They are often of such magnitude that they may be seen 
by the unassisted eye through a darkened glass. Sometimes they appear 
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singly, and sometimes in groups. Here is a drawing of a group observed 
by'the English astronomer, Mr. Nasmyth. 
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“The lighter parts of the picture represent the luminous surface of the 
sun as seen through a telescope. This is called the photosphere, which 
means simply the sphere of light. \t appears to be full of minute dark spots 
or pores, — a wonderful phenomenon, which nobody has been able to ex- 
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plain. It would seem as though the photosphere were full of bubbles and 
eddies. Then come those vast breaks, which are the true sun-spots. You 
notice the dark central shadow of these frightful openings, — for in dimeri- 
sions they are indeed frightful : it has been truly said that a globe as large 
as our earth tumbled into one 

of the larger ones would be 

no more than a stone dropped 

into the crater of a volcano. 

Outside the dark shadow you 

see a partial shadow ; this is 

called the penumbra, and it 

usually accompanies the spots, 

—although they sometimes 

appear without it, and some- 

times it appears without them. 

It is full of shoots and points “.- 

of light. Then, surrounding *- 

the penumbra, are commonly ~ 

seen what are called facule, 


nary photosphere, —as if this, ’.“ 
torn open by storms and whirl- 
winds, were heaped up like 
foam about the edges of the 
dark openings.” 

“ Do you suppose they have 
whirlwinds in the sun?” cried Cale Betson. 

“ Not whirls of wind, to be sure; but that there is in the sun’s atmos- 
phere ‘something that cor- 
responds to the tornadoes 
and cyclones in our own 
I have not the least doubt. 
And why not? The sun 
must be hottest at the cen- 
tre; hence, while regions 
of its atmosphere on the 
borders of space are con- 
stantly cooling, the more 
intensely heated and rare- 
fied vapors must be as con- 
stantly thrown up from be- 
low, producing agitations 
on a scale of grandeur of 
" which we can form but a 
faint conception. Many a spot seems to have been formed by a whirlwind.” 
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“ How long do the spots last?” some one inquired. 

“Sometimes only a few hours, sometimes for days and even weeks. They 
are continually appearing and disappearing, and changing their forms like 
clouds in our own sky. Indeed, they are thought by some to be, not open- 
ings, but clouds, in the sun’s atmosphere. They are found in greatest num- 
bers on each side of the sun’s equator, while few are found on the equator 
or near the poles. As the sun revolves on its axis, all appear to have one 
general movement across his face ; at the same time they are often seen 
to change their positions with regard to each other. Once in about ten 
years they appear in unusual numbers. Some think they have a marked 
effect on our terrestrial weather and crops ; and one writer has endeavored 
to show that they are somehow connected with the price of corn.” 

“Do you mean to say that the sun revolves on an axis, like the earth?” 
asked Abel, who seemed to be filled with wonder at what he heard. 

“ Like the earth and all the other planets,” said the Professor. “ This 
fact was determined by the movements of the spots; and it was among the 
first discoveries made by that marvellous instrument, the telescope. Not 
only were the spots seen to move across the sun’s disk, but some, after dis- 
appearing from its western edge, were observed to reappear on the eastern 
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edge after about fourteen days. Then it took them nearly fourteen days to 
move across the disk again. This fixed the period of the sun’s apparent 
rotation at twenty-seven days and four hours. But the actual time is nearly 
two days less.” 

“ How ean that be?” I asked. 

“ Perhaps I can explain the difference by the use of a diagram,” said the 
Professor, Suppose the spot is first seen at the centre of the sun’s disk, 
at B, and that the sun rotates in the direction of A and C. But the earth 
is revolving about the sun in the same direction. At the end of twenty-five 
days and eight hours the sun will have made one complete rotation, and the 
spot will be actually at B again. But the earth bas in the mean while moved 
forward in her orbit, so that, to have the spot appear to us once more in 
the centre of the sun’s disk, it must move on to A, which will take nearly 
two days longer.” : 

We all understood this perfectly ; and he went on. 

“T will here explain also the commonly received theory with regard to 
the spots. You see the dark nucleus, or central body of the orb, Surround- 
ing this is a cloudy atmosphere, marked 44 4, Outside of this, aa, is the 
region of greatest light, or photosphere. Such an opening as that at B will 
show a spot without the penumbra. At A may be seen not only the nucleus, 
but also portions of the dark nether atmosphere; and we have a spot sur- 
rounded by the penumbra. At C the photosphere is still open, showing the 
lower cloudy region, but this has closed up, hiding the sun’s dark body ; so 
we have a penumbra without a spot, 

“ Something like a third atmosphere, surrounding even the photosphere, 
is seen during total eclipses of the sun. Then, you know, the moon com- 
pletely hides the sun from our sight. At the moment of total obscuration, 
as it is called, the moon, which then appears like a solid black wheel, is 
suddenly encircled by a beautiful ring of white light, which is called the 
corona. \n this corona appear flame-like prominences, which often look like 
faintly colored snow-capped mountains jutting out from the moon. But 
observation proves that they belong, like the corona, to the sun, and not 
to the moon. And photographs of eclipses show that they are real promi- 
nences, and not mere optical illusions. They are evidently not stationary ; 
but they appear to be billows and towering crests of flame. If the highest 
that have been seen were placed as mountains on the earth, they would 
reach to the moon. Spectral analysis shows that they are composed of 
incandescent hydrogen gas, —not flames, you understand, but waves and 
jets and upheaved volumes of gas heated hotter than any flames we 
know.” 

“ What is spectral analysis ?” we all asked at once. 

“When we have time I will try to explain it to you,” said the Professor. 
“ But now I will only say, that it is @ most curious and wonderful process 
by which, through the analysis of rays of light, the nature of the substance 
emitting them may be ascertained ; and that by means of it the sun is not 
only found to consist of a solid or liquid nucleus surrounded by an atmos- 
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phere, but that there exist’ in/ that atmosphere vapors of iron, copper, zinc, 
magnesium, and various other substances: with which we are familiar. These 
discoveries are to me,among the most:astonishing of modern times. 


“ And now, in conclusion,” he added, closing his books, “ I will give you 
something to think of as you go home. It is this: that while our earth 
rotates upon an axis every day, and revolves about the sun, as a central 
point in the planetary system, once a year, the sun itself has ‘a motion 
through the heavens, which seems to indicate a grand movement about 
some other centre, in vast, unknown space. As you look up at the stars, 
remember that the sun is an orb like them, and that it is only a difference 
in distance which makes him appear so large and them so small. Removed 
as far away from us as the bright star Sirius, he would be visible to us only 
through a telescope.” 

Augustus Holmes. 








A Child's: Song of the Brook. 


A CHILD’S SONG OF THE BROOK. 


BABBLING.brook of Lappington, 
How fast you run to the sea! 
Sweet babbling brook of Lappington, 
How fast you run from me! 





Through tangled brake and marshy bend 
The way is rough and wild; 

I stumble down’ the rocky: path, 
For I am but a child. 


Ss) Now stay awhile your silvery steps 
} That hasten to, the sea, 

§ For, babbling brook of.Lappington, 
You run too fast for me. 


| Neglected hangs the ferny spray, 
} Unplucked the orchis spire ; 

f Wait till I gather berries from 

} The purple-fruited brier. 


1 The daisy looks into my face, — 
8 I cannot pass it by; 
The bluebell shakes its head at me; 


I think I hear it sigh. 


i) 1 want to get the moss that hangs 
Beneath the dripping ledge, 
And strawberries to string upon 
This many-tasselled sedge. 


I hear the linnet call me back: 
How clear the music rings! 
i I stop and listen by the hill, 
And wonder how he sings. 


i My feet are tired; but in my heart 
A soft and soundless voice 
That comes to me from everywhere 
Bids me rejoice, rejoice. 


It floats above the swinging trees, 
It fills the livelong day ; 
And I am happy, happy, 
Too happy even to say. 
And so good by, you hurrying brook, 
That will not wait for me. 
I have heard of brooks that lose themselves 
In yonder tossing sea. 
Henry Gillman. 





Bobbit's Hotel. 


BOBBIT’S HOTEL. 


LITTLE fellow, not much higher than a yard-stick, stunted and stubbed 

like a dwarf pear-tree ; as dirty as the mud under his feet ; as ragged as 
the Coliseum after the great gale ; with little restless, grimy hands ; with little 
restless, snapping eyes; with a little restless, hungry mouth — bare feet 
(or nearly, — he wore some holes with a little shoe to them), bare hands, 
bare knees sticking through his trousers, a hat without a rim, — a boy with- 
out a bed, — that was Bobbit. 

It was six o’clock of a January night, and storming too. Bobbit was 
standing — never mind the name of the street — but he was standing at the 
foot of it (it was in Boston), in a little snow-drift, up to his knees. The 
sleet went down his neck, and up his sleeves, and into the holes in his 
trousers, and into the holes with a little shoe on them ; it hung in a fringe 
on his old hat, and swung to and fro like the fringe which ladies wear 
headed with guipure lace upon their cloaks. Bobbit thought of that, looking 
out from behind the little icicles; he had seen a great many handsome 
cloaks that day; it was what he called a “ handsome day” ; something was 
going on at the Music Hall, I believe, and the streets had been as full of 
pretty things as the sky was of sunlight, till the clouds and the sleet came 
up. For there is a greater difference in the streets than you would ever 
suspect, unless you should belong to them, and have nothing to do but watch 
them like Bobbit. They have their “ scrub-days ” and their dress-days, like 
you or me or anybody else but Bobbit, whose whole little life had been 
a “ scrub-day,” from beginning to end, — and neither you nor I nor anybody 
else but just Bobbit himself can know, I suppose, what that may mean. 

“It’s a brick of a night to have supper,” said Bobbit, standing in the 
snow-drift, — “a brick.” 

Bobbit talked slang, to be sure, never having enjoyed the benefits of what 
we call a “liberal education” ; yet I am not sure, after all, that a Harvard 
graduate would have understood Bobbit if he had stood in the snow-drift 
and heard what he said. In fact, you would have to know that Bobbit did 
not have a supper every night, to understand it altogether. And even then 
I do not think you would understand it, unless you were to go without your 
supper two or three nights — or even one — yourself. 

Tuesday Bobbit had a dinner ; Monday he picked up quite a breakfast ; 
to-day he would have had a dinner and a supper too, it had been so stormy ; 
there had been a good many gentlemen afraid to leave their horses ; Bobbit 
had learned from long experience to tell by the color of a horse, or by his 
hoofs or his ears, whether he would be restless in a sleet storm. He had 
earned ten cents since noon holding cream-colored horses with black 
manes, and five for a little mouse-colored mare just shaved, . 

Bobbit carried half his snow-drift into a baker’s shop with him. His eyes 
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twinkled a little like the feathers of a shuttlecock when you play fast. Was 
it not enough to justify any one in feeling like a shuttlecock to have three 
days’ living in his pocket? For you see five cents would buy you two 
little rolls and a doughnut ; and to live for two days on ten cents’ worth of 
baked beans, why, nothing could be easier; especially if you saved your 
ten cents, and took your beans hot to-morrow noon. 

Now when Bobbit had got into the baker’s shop and bought his dough- 
nut, he saw two little Irish boys looking in at the baker’s window. 

“That’s a pity!” said Bobbit ; for the two little boys stood quite still, 
flattening their noses on the glass ; they had ragged hats and holes in their 
shoes, and they stood in a snow-drift as Bobbit had done. Now when two 
little Loys will stand still in the throat of a sleet-storm to look in at a baker’s 
window, it generally means that they do it for good reasons ; and Bobbit 
had done it so many times himself, that he looked very wise when he said, 
“That ’s a pity.” He looked at his doughnut too, then at the window, then 
at the doughnut; so, back and forth, as he would if he had been dodging a 
Haymarket Square policeman. 

“| will take three doughnuts,” said he to the baker, with a little gulp, 
“and three cents’ worth more of bread. Now I’ve got three cents left. 
Won’t you just hand over a few cold beans ?” 

So the baker gave him the bread and the doughnuts and the cold beans, 
and Bobbit came out into the drift. 

“ Halloo,” said he. 

“?Loo,” said the Irish boys both together. 

“Got any grub?” asked Bobbit. This was pointed, if not elegant, you 
see. 

“ Nery,” said the Irish boys with equal emphasis. 

“ Belong to anybody ?” continued Bobbit. 

“ Not much.” 

“ Anywheres to put up ?” 

“ You bet not!” 

“ 7 live in a hotel,” said Bobbit, with an air. 

“Oh!” said the boys. 

“T take in folks,” continued Bobbit, magnificently, “once in a while ; 
free grettis. I'll lodge you and board you till mornin’. You just hold your 
tongue and look spry. Then tag after.” 

There was a little smell of cold beans and hot doughnuts all about Bob- 
bit. The Irish boys followed him like two little dogs, asking no questions ; 
they held their heads out, and licked their lips. 

Bobbit wound in and out like a crochet-needle through loops of streets. 
The two boys “looked spry ” and “ tagged after.” Bobbit did not speak ; he 
kept his eyes on stray policemen and his hat over his eyes. 

“It’s better ’n the lock-up,” he said once over his shoulder. “On fair 
nights it’s nobody’s business. When it comes to drifts and sech, them 
chaps with brass buttons keeps their eyes peeled: Took me up once last 
winter fur roostin’ ina barrel. I was a gone goose: fur fifteen days. Take 
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it in general, I ’m independent in my way of life—hold on there! That’s 
the railroad. There’s a ditch the off side of you / It’s skeery travellin’ 
fur a stranger. But we’ve got about there.” 

“About there” was quite out of the loops of streets, out of the netted 
alleys, out of the knotted lanes that tied the great city in. The three chil- 
dren had wandered off upon the windy, oozy Charlestown flats, where there 
was an ugly purple mist, and much slush and lumber and old boots and 
ash-heaps and wrecks of things. 

“ There ’s my hotel,” said Bobbit at last. 

The Irish boys looked,—north, east, south, west, — looked again and 
looked hard. They saw nothing but an old wall of an old burned building 
that hid them a little from the road, and the road from them, a pile of bare 
bleached timber, and an old locomotive boiler, rusty, and half buried in a 
heap of rubbish. But the cold beans and the doughnuts were in Bobbit’s 
pockets, and faith in Bobbit was in their hearts. 

“ Now,” said Bobbit, with an amazing chuckle for a boy who was going 
to give to-morrow’s dinner to another boy, “ you walk right along as ef 
you was going to walk a mile, and when you see I ’ve doven — dive/” The 
next they knew after that, Bobbit had “ doven” into the old engine boiler, 
and they after him. 

“There now!” said Bobbit, grandly, “what do you think of ¢4és fur a 
cheap hotel?” 

The storm seemed all at once to have stopped ; the great curve of the 
boiler shut it out; only a dim, dull roar, like that of distant machinery or 
fire or river-dams, sounded about them. Bobbit pulled up an old hogshead 
top against the open mouth of the boiler ; this made it very dark, but almost 
warm, in the hotel. The little Irish boys felt around with their hands, and 
found that there were dry leaves, salt hay, and pieces of a worn-out some- 
thing — jacket perhaps — underneath them. 

“ Mattrass, bedclo’es, carpet, sofy, all to order, and all to once, gentle- 
men,” said Bobbit. “ Fust-class furniture in my hotel! Hold on a spell 
till I turn on the gas.” All in a minute a wonderful thing happened. A 
little pink candle blazed up and burned; it had an old nut-socket for a 
candlestick; it stood quite firm and shone distinctly on the beans and 
doughnuts. 

“ Gener’lly speaking, I can eat in the dark,” said Bobbit, “but when it 
comes to company I can’t.” 

The fact was that Bobbit had just six matches and this little penny pink 
candle put away under a corner of his hotel “ sofy ” on purpose for “ com- 
pany.” Nobody knows now—TI wish that somebody did—how much 
“company ” Bobbit had entertained in his hotel. 

“It doesn’t burn not so long as it might,” said Bobbit, with a jerk 
at the penny candle. “Better fall to while you can see the way to your 
mouth.” 

So they “fell to” ; and the Irish boys ate up the beans, to begin with ; 
but Bobbit did not say anything about to-morrow’s dinner. 
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“ Got any names to you?” said he, as they broke the last doughnut into 
three pieces, and ate it slowly, to make it last as long as the candle did. 

“ Not many to tell on,” said the larger of the little guests with his mouth 
full. ‘The woman as we run beggin’ fur till she was took up fur dhrink 
last summer, she called us Harum and Scarum jest. I’m Harum. He’s 
Scarum.” 

“ ] ve heerd worse names ’n that, I’m sure,” said Bobbit, politely. 

By and by the doughnut was all gone, and the candle too. Bobbit blew 
out the last pink spark, and it grew very dark in the hotel. 

“ Kind 0’ chilly too,” said the little landlord. “Chillier’n common. The 
storm must have riz. Sometimes it blows in. But ’t ain’t often I can’t keep 
’most cumf’t’ble in my rear soot of rooms. You just crawl in fur’s you can 
go, and stick yer feet into them old jacket sleeves. There'll be one apiece 
fur both on ye. Them’s my foot-muffs. I take a sight o’ heat out on ’em. 
A chap as I lodged here last month, as went to the school-ship fur loafin’, 
he left it to me ‘ to settle my bill,’ says he. I took it very well of that chap. 
He was sick here a week and two days. But I didn’t ax fur his jacket. 
I told him we ’d charge it till his ship come in. But you see it turned out 
as he come into the ship. You crawl over, there! them’s my fust-class 
apartments. Cumf’t’ble?” 

“ Some /” said Harum. 

“J hain’t been so warrm, not since the last thaw, at all, at all,” said 
Scarum, sleepily. Indeed, Scarum was sound asleep by the time he had 
said it; and Harum was asleep by the time that Scarum was. “They curled 
up in the school-ship boy’s jacket, like two little puppies, with their heads 
under their arms and their mouths open. In fact, they seemed a great deal 
more like little dogs than they did like little boys. But Bobbit did not 
think of this ; they were very much like all his lodgers. 

“Babies,” he said to himself, twisting himself together to keep warm, 
“jest babies. Now I’d like to know what ’ud ha’ become o’ them two 
this night, ef I did n’t happen to keep hotel. Wh-e-ew !” 

This night was growing quite cold enough to emphasize. Bobbit was a 
little surprised it grew so cold. You see he was used to sleeping in the 
“first-class rooms,” over under the jacket and the hay. Right here in the 
lips of the boiler it was icy and wet. The wind puffed in at the cracks 
where the hogshead top did not fit ; it seemed as if the hotel were drawing in 
great breaths, like an animal, into its iron lungs. The sleet, too, shot in little 
broadsides of it, cutting and cold; Bobbit’s hands bled where it struck 
them; but it was so dark that he did not know it. 

“The wind’s the wrong way,” said Bobbit, “ my front door ‘ll be down 
afore morning. Heigh —o !— Harum?” 

Harum was asleep. 

“Scarum ?” 

Scarum was asleep. 

“Warm as toast,” said Bobbit, feeling of them. “Wonder ef they could 
Spare me the jacket.” 
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But after some thought he concluded not to take the jacket. The storm 
was screaming horribly, overhead, this side, that side, all about, and the 
wind still the wrong way. If the front door should go down the jacket would 
not be any too much for his little lodgers. 

“| won’t ask fur’t,” said Bobbit, with a little grim smile. “I brung ’em 
in here. I won’t ax fur the jacket.” 

So he did not ask for the jacket, and by and by the door went down. 

“Seems to me I never knew sech a night; not so much like notched 
knives,” said poor Bobbit ; for the boiler gaped cruelly and drew in long 
breaths of the storm upon him. The snow swept in, and the wind; the 
sleet crusted over his bleeding fingers and in his hair. It was very dark; 
often, when the wind was the wrong way, and that front door went down, 
he could see stars through the rusty gums of the creature, —the boiler 
seemed more like a creature than like a hotel after all, sometimes, — but 
now it opened into blank blackness and noise. 

It was very, very cold. Bobbit had been very cold before, but never 
so cold as this. He looked over at the “best soot” where his little lodgers 
lay, and thought how warm it must be in there. He kept the edge of the 
storm from the little boys, you see ; it struck and broke upon his own poor 
little freezing flesh. If he could change places with Harum and Scarum! 
If he could only change places for a little while ! 

But Bobbit shook his head hard at himself. 

“ That ’s one way to keep a hotel! Put folks into yer front entries and 
freeze ’em afore mornin’ ! ” 

But it was bitter cold! Bobbit felt bitten and gnawed all over. 

* T should ha’ liked the — jacket, — but I won’t. No, I won’t,” said Bobbit. 
He put his head down upon his arm; the snow had drifted in high and 
soft ; his arm and his head went down into it, like a cold cushion. 

“T’ll have a white pillar-case at any rate,” said Bobbit, slowly, wonder- 
ing why he did n’t laugh at his own joke. ‘“ And I won’t — no, I won’t — 
they was company. And sech babies. Folks as keeps hotels must put up 
— with —onconvenience. It’s somethin’ to hev a white — pillar-case of 
yer own — now.” 

The little hotel-keeper sunk lower and lower into his white pillow-case. 
The hotel door gaped steadily. All the front entry filled with snow. There 
was so much snow, that the boiler choked and gaped no longer to the black 
night. Instead, it grew dully white and warm, so the little lodgers in the 
best rooms thought, when they waked each other up once in the night, 
by trying to get their four feet into one of the jacket sleeves. They called 
out to Bobbit, but he lay quite still in the front entry, and made no answer. 
So they thought how comfortable they were, and went to sleep again. 

Now, in the morning, there was a great noise inside the boiler, and out- 
side too, for that matter. For Bobbit’s hotel was drifted and drowned 
almost out of sight and breath by the piling snow; and Bobbit’s little 
lodgers, when they found it out, whined and whooped till a policeman and 
a butcher and two shovels came to dig them out. 
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“ Puppies,” said the policeman, letting sunlight in, “froze up here over 
night. “A batchofpup— Hal—loo!” 

For his shovel struck hard on something, and it was not a puppy. It was 
the little hotel-keeper on his white pillow-case, asleep and cold; so sound 
asleep and so cold, that neither the policeman nor the butcher nor Harum 
nor Scarum could wake him, though they tried their best for an hour. 

“He give them other young uns the warmth of the whole freezing con- 
cern!” said the policeman, talking very fast. “That’s what I call 

-r-t-t /” 
‘ Harum and Scarum called it a pity. They did not know what else to 
call it. 

“ A norful pity,” said Harum, as they were marched off to the Little Wan- 
derer’s Home. 

“ Where’s he gone to?” whispered Scarum, looking frightened. 

“ Purrgetorry, mebbe,” suggested Harum. 

“Will he kape hotel in Purrgetorry?” asked Scarum, after a very little 
very stupid thought. 

“It’s the praste as knows. I doant,” said Harum. 

Now Scarum was thinking a very curious thing. “If he kapes hotel in 
Purrgetorry,” said Scarum to himself, “I hope they ’ll give him tree cum- 
f’t’bles, and coald beans every day, jist.” But he did not think about it long 
enough to say it; and he would n’t have known how to say it, if he had. 


Besides, that is the end of the story. 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 


— ARR 


OUR MENAGERIE. 
IV.—RATS. 


HAT shall we show next in our menagerie? I think we will not 

go a great way for the next animal. It shall be one that is very 
common and yet very wild; one that you can see or hear any day, and yet 
can hardly catch, though you should try never so hard; one that is afraid 
of you, and that you will be a little afraid of, if you get it into a corner when 
itis angry. Ladies and gentlemen, we are about to exhibit.a rat. 

This menagerie is chiefly devoted to very wise and intelligent animals, 
and certainly the rat is one of the wisest. Just think how closely he sticks 
to man, though man tries day and night to get rid of him. Rats always 
Stay with us, never are starved, always look sleek and comfortable, and 
always seem to feel more at home in our houses than we ourselves feel. 
What seems more helpless than a rat on board a ship, with the ocean all 
about him, and not a friend to protect him, and every human being in the 
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vessel ready to kill him if he shows his head? And yet rats thrive on board 
ship better than men do, and they increase so fast that when the vessel 
reaches port, it may have to be deserted for a time by all on board, in order 
to drive out the rats by smoke or steam. On the return of the English 
man-of-war Valiant from Havana, in 1766, the rats were found to have 
so increased that they ate a hundred pounds of biscuit in a day; so the 
ship was smoked out, and for days together they collected daily six baskets 
full of rats. In the Arctic regions, where Dr. Kane and his crew could 
hardly keep themselves alive, the rats constantly multiplied, and the dogs 
were afraid to go into the hold of the vessel. The crew stayed on deck 
one terribly cold night, and tried to smoke out the rats, but in vain. Then 
Dr. Hayes burned charcoal till he nearly set the ship on fire, but it did very 
little good, and at last the men got used to sleeping with rats among their 
blankets, and Dr. Kane made rat soup for dinner. 

But on land, when rats find themselves in danger, a whole colony of them 
will sometimes remove from a building, of their own accord, and set up 
housekeeping in some safer place. Mr. Buckland tells a story of some 
men who had made great preparations for destroying all the rats in a certain 
barn in England. When the morning came the men entered the barn 
with dogs and ferrets and big sticks, but not a rat could they find. The 
ferrets ran into the holes, and the dogs got under the straw, and the men 
poked with their sticks, but not.a rat could they find. Afterwards a laborer 
came and said that he had seen a whole regiment of rats, on that very morn- 
ing, as they marched away from that barn to another. Do you not wish 
that they would march out of your house in that way? 
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If you have rats in your house or barn, how many different ways of catch- 
ing them will be recommended to you! First, you will be advised to try 
traps, and perhaps you will catch one rat; but no more will ever get into 
the trap, and it will seem as if a great many new rats had come from other 
houses to nibble at the bait or to attend the funeral. Then you will try 
poison, and some rat will run away and die in the wall, and you will wish 
you had let it live. Then somebody advises you to fill a pail with water, 
and cover the surface with meal, so that the rat shall take the water for 
dry land, and be drowned. But I have never yet seen a rat that did not 
know land from water better than that. Then somebody else will tell you 
to take away the meal, and to put a piece of cheese on the end of a shingle, 
and to balance the shingle like a see-saw on the side of the pail, and to 
rest the outer end on a shelf or something, so that the rat shall walk quietly 
along till he gets inside the edge of the pail, when he will go, plump, into 
the water. Of course his weight will bring down the balanced shingle before 
he reaches the bait, but the question is whether a tolerably shrewd rat 
will ever venture on the shingle at all. I have known people to try this, 
and they said, “ Wait, and you will see.” But they have now been waiting 
a good many years with never a rat. And I think they now believe what a 
great mathematician once said, that it is easier to learn any problem in 
Euclid’s Geometry than to catch a rat. 

The most singular adventure I ever had with rats was this: that after 
trying in vain to catch them in rat-traps, I got rid of them at last by means 
of a mouse-trap. This was the way it happened. On moving into a house 
which had been for some months vacant we used to hear the rats at night 
in. the cellar, making as much noise as if a carpenter were at work there. 
So we tried in vain to catch them; and as there were also mice, we set a 
mouse-trap. One morning the cook found a mouse in the trap; but she 
was afraid of the little creature, and set the trap aside, for me to take out 
the mouse. Ina few hours I went to look for it.; but trap, mouse, and all 
were gone, nor have they since been seen. We had neither cat nor dog, 
nor had the doors been left open. From that day the rats all disappeared, 
and we ceased to hear the carpenter’s work in the cellar. I have always 
believed that the rats dragged away the trap into some hole, and decided 
as they ate their poor little cousin, that it should be their last meal in so 
inhospitable a house. 

One reason why rats are able to live and thrive in spite of everything is 
that they show such sagacity in obtaining food. A lady of my acquaintance 
found that the eggs in her kitchen disappeared very fast, and she and her 
husband, after patient watching, saw the rats at work upon them. She saw 
one rat lie upon its back, and take an egg or two between its paws, with 
the help of the others. Thus it became a sort of live sled, or wheelbarrow, 
without wheels, and another rat, taking in its mouth the tail of the first 
one, dragged the load of eggs to their hole. Other observers have seen 
parties of rats pushing eggs up or down stairs, two being busy with each 
¢gg ; sometimes they have been seen formed in a line, and passing along 
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the eggs from one to another, as firemen pass buckets of water at a fire. 
This shows the same intelligence that beavers show, when they unite in 
their engineering work. 

The same lady told me that she had discovered how the rats drink sweet 
oil. Her husband was an apothecary, and had a number of bottles of sweet 
oil, some of which were found nearly empty. They watched and saw two 
rats at work upon the bottle. They pulled out the cork, or nibbled through 
it, and then one of them let his tail down into the bottle, and soon drawing 
it out, let his comrade lick it. Then the comrade took his turn, and dipped 
in his tail, and the first rat licked that, and so they were as happy as you 
may see poor little: children on wharves, around a cask of molasses. The 
same thing has been described in the books, but it seems very hard to 
believe. Naturalists say that these stories “lack confirmation” ; but they 
would hardly be repeated so often if they were not true, and I believe my 
old friend’s account, at any rate. 

There is a story of a good woman in England who heard for two nights 
a terrible hubbub in her cellar, so that she collected her neighbors to defend 
her. On the third night, her maid found that a barrel of sweet wine had 
been entirely emptied by rats. They had first gnawed through the bung, to 
drink the wine, and then, as it sunk lower and lower, they had eaten away 
the whole side of the barrel. The servant-girls declared that “the ghost 
had taken the wine” ; but if so the ghost’s teeth made marks exactly like 
rats’ teeth ; and Mr. Buckland still keeps the remains of the cask to show 
what these little animals can do. 

Rats certainly use their tails a great deal, whether they dip them into 
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bottles or not. If you observe a rat climbing or springing or rising on his 
hind legs, you will see that his tail helps him very much. It is thick and 
strong, and the naturalist Cuvier says that it has as many muscles as the 
human hand. It seems very surprising that rats should be so clean, when 
they live on such dirty food and in such dirty places. Cats seem to lose 
some of their instinct of cleanliness when they have to live as rats live ; 
but rats cleari themselves after eating as carefully as the most domestic 
cats ; and no fleas or other insects are ever found upon them. Our rats 
are commonly of the gray species (us decumanus), which has gradually 
driven out the black rat (4/us rattus). But sometimes white rats are kept 
as pets, and sometimes a variety of colors may be seen among wild rats. 
A lady of my acquaintance once lived in a house in Boston, with a stable 
behind it, from which a great many large rats used to come into the kitchen 
and coal-shed. They were so familiar that the cook once declared that she 
heard a knock at the kitchen door, and on opening it saw a large rat stand- 
ing on his hind legs and looking at her, “so impudent,” as she said. Be 
that as it may, this lady was once looking out into the yard and saw several 
rats drinking by the pump. In their midst was lying (as she thought) a 
beautiful piece of reddish fur. As she wondered how it came there, it sud- 
denly took to its heels and ran away into the stable with the other rats, and 
she never saw it again. 

Rats are not easy to tame, and yet they have sometimes made excellent 
pets. The driver of a London omnibus once found in his hayloft a young 
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rat of a piebald cclor, which he brought home for his children to play with. 
The little thing soon grew tame, and was a great favorite, the children nam- 
ing him “ Ikey” after their eldest brother. He would lie before the fire at 
full length, or run round and round after his own tail like a cat. His master 
often carried him in his pocket, or put him in his dinner-basket to guard 
the dinner. Ikey was always honest except when there was plum-pudding 
in the basket, and then he had not moral courage enough to resist nibbling 
at the plums. But if others touched the basket, Ikey flew at them and 
drove them away. In return, his master taught him to sit on his hind legs 
and beg, to jump through a hoop, to drag a little cart, and to carry money 
in his mouth. 

I once saw a series of sketches by a young lady of Boston, representing 
a sleigh-ride of cats drawn by rats. In the first sketch they were trotting 
off very finely. In the second the cats had grown hungry and were drop- 
ping whips and reins to spring upon the frightened rats. In the third pic- 
ture the cats were walking sorrowfully back to the city, carrying their whips 
in there fore-paws and their “team” in their stomachs, and leaving the 
sleigh and the empty harnesses behind. IfI were a rat I should not wish 


to be “ broken to harness ” in that style. 
ZT. W. Higginson. 


PARR ERS I 


“DAT AR BILL.” 


BP Boecmeneyen Crazy Poll say kin she an’ Bill come ter school, please, 
ma’am ?” 

I was just closing the door of my little log school-house down in Virginia, 
and it was one of my scholars who spoke. 

“Who is Crazy Poll?” I asked. 

“ She a crazy gal, lib ober yonder in de wild woods.” 

“ But what good will it do a crazy girl to come to school? She can’t learn 
anything.” 

“Deed Poll kin larn; she got good, hard sense; she ain’t raal crazy, 
on’y she jes’ outlandish.” 

“ Very well, tell her she can come.” 

“ An’ Bill too? But he got ter come ef Poll come, fer she don’t nebber 
go nowhars widout him.” 

I did not like to refuse any child who wanted to come to school ; and 
since Poll, it seemed, would not come without Bill, I concluded to take Bill 
too. I went to school the next morning with considerable curiosity to see 
the crazy girl, who yet was not “raal crazy,” only “outlandish.” I found 
the children gathered round a figure sitting astride the fence. As I came 
near they said, “ Git down, Poll, dar’s de teacher a comin’.” 

“S’pose she is, what I gwine git down fer? Spec she kin see me heah, 
good as ef I ’se on de groun’.” 
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The children, horrified at such disrespect, drew back, leaving Poll alone 
upon the fence, where she remained staring at me as I approached. She 
did not look “raal crazy,” but certainly she was a very queer object. She 
wore a blue linsey dress and a blue cotton apron, both clinging tightly around 
her, without a gather or a fold, so that she looked like a long parcel done 
up in a blue wrapper. Her hair was separated into little locks, which were 
wound round with red worsted and stood out in knobs all over her head. 
A pair of shoes without strings, and vastly too large for her, completed 
her costume. Under her arm she carried a bundle rolled up in a piece of 
old blanket. I spoke to her, but she only stared, so I went into the house, 
the children following. Poll watched us through the window for a while, 
and at last came in. When she had taken a seat I said, “ Is your brother 
coming to-day ?” 

She opened her eyes wider than ever. “’Ain’t got no brudder.” 

“The children said there was a little boy named Bill coming with you, 
and I thought it was your brother.” 

She only stared at me with her great round eyes as solemnly as ever ; but 
the children giggled, and a little voice said, “ Bill done come. Poll got him 
in dar.” And while I was looking round for some sign of a little boy, she 
unrolled her bundle, and there was a rush and a flapping of wings, and 
with a cut-cut-cut-cut-dah-cut, a great rooster stalked into the middle of the 
room with an air of feeling himself monarch of all he surveyed. 

So this was the Bill that Poll “nebber went nowhars widout,” and that 
I had agreed to take into school! Was there ever anything so funny since 
Mary’s little lamb ‘followed her to school one day”? Mary’s teacher 
turned the lamb out; but I didn’t turn Bill out, for one very good reason, 
—I could n’t. 

He was a very handsome fellow, and he knew it too. It needed nobody 
to tell him that the gold and purple of his breast, the amber and jet of his 
neck, and the bright vermilion of his crest, were beautiful as anything could 
be, and dazzled the eyes of every meek-eyed hen that chanced to behold 
him. Hours he spent in dressing and pluming himself, bestowing particular 
attention upon one of his tail-feathers nearly half a yard longer than the 
rest, perfectly black at the tip, which waved in the air after him like a pirate’s 
flag. Handsome though he was, he was altogether a reckless, disreputable- 
looking bird, and often made it painfully evident that he had not been brought 
up in a genteel, well-regulated barn-yard. 

I went home with Poll one day to see her grandmother. They two lived 
alone in a little log hut set close against a fence, as if it needed to lean 
on it to keep from tumbling down. In front of the door was an old cherry- 
tree, with a few leaves scattered over it, seeming to be of no use except 
as a family room for the hens, who were holding a sociable in the branches. 
Here I saw Bill in all his glory. In school he was rather doubtful just what 
course to take, and circumstances were sometimes too much for his dignity ; 
but here he was sure of himself and of everybody else. How he strutted 
and crowed and plumed and admired himself! And how his family admired 
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him! There was n’t a strong-minded hen in Bill's family. Each one walked 
in fear and meekness before her acknowledged lord and master. They never 
dreamed of asking for “rights” other than Bill chose to give them; and 
Bill considered that for a sober-minded, dutiful hen to bring up her chick- 
ens in the way they should go, and by way of recreation to admire him, 
were “rights ” enough, 

After the first day or two Poll settled down into regular school ways, and 
behaved pretty much like the other children. The only very “ outlandish” 
thing about her was her treatment of her books, and for this she always 
blamed Bill. If her books were torn, “ dat ar Bill done scratch ’em. Spec 
he t’ought he war folks, an’ gwine ter larn ter read.” If her pencil was 
broken, “dat ar Bill done chawed it,” If her lesson was not learned, she 
“could n’t study fer dat ar Bill foolin’ roun’.” “ Dat ar Bill” was at the 
bottom of everything, and yet Poll loved him better than anything else in 
the world. 

In the spring a friend in Vermont sent a box of maple-sugar for the chil- 
dren. They had never seen any before, and “dis yer Norf sugar,” as they 
called it, was a great curiosity to them, It was made in little cakes with 
scalloped edges. Was there ever a child who did not enjoy biting round 
the edge of a maple-sugar cake, taking each scallop in turn? These chil- 
dren began to nibble’ the scallops as naturally as if they had been little 
Yankees, used to maple-sugar all their lives, Poll carried her cake home, 
and sat down at the foot of the bare-headed cherry-tree to inspect and enjoy 
ft at leisure. She bit off one of the scallops very cautiously, her eyes 
opening wider than ever as she tasted its rich sweetness. She was raising 
it for another bite, when something flapped against her face, the cake was 
snatched from her hand, and while she stood speechless and bewildered 
Bill made off with the treasure, waving his black tail-feather in triumph. In 
a moment Poll was herself again, and she started after him, screaming, 
“Yer nasty, mizzable, good-fer-nothin’, stealin’ nigger! Yer done tuk de 
hull ob my Norf sugar-what de teacher gub me, an’ mebby I won’t nebber 
see anoder crumb long’s I lib. I war gwine ter gib yer half, an’ yer done 
tuk de hull. Jes’ yer gib it back now, or I ’se kill yer sho’s yer bohn.” 

But Bill, who had flown up into a fork of the cherry-tree, and deposited 
the maple-sugar out of her reach, only replied by a triumphant cut-cut-cut- 
cut-dah-cut. All the milk of human kindness in Poll’s nature turned to 
vinegar at this heaping up of insult upon injury. 

“ Don’ yer nebber come near dis yer place agen,” she said, while the 
streaming tears washed her face cleaner than it had been for a month ; “ef 
yer does I’se gwine bust yer head with de broomstick.” 

And she kept her word, When, by and by, Bill came down from his 
perch and walked into the house as usual, Poll seized the broom and never 
stopped until she had chased him from house and yard, across the road, 
and into the woods, He made several attempts to return, but being always 
charged upon with a broom-handle, he at last resigned himself to circum- 
stances, and settled in the woods, whence his crow was frequently heard, as 
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if calling for company. He was not long alone. There soon gathered round 








































ed him all the disreputable and discontented fowls in the neighborhood, who 
sh formed themselves into a sort of guerilla band, and lived in true guerilla 
nd fashion, — making frequent raids upon the surrounding gardens and corn- 
ke fields ; always under the leadership of “ dat ar Bill.” 
- Elisabeth Kilham. 
nd CTEGORYVOSD 
)” 
GERMS OF GENIUS. 
- Y son is a genius. "Tis easy to see, 
he By the drawings he makes on his slate 
- And all the fly-leaves of available books, 
. That his name in the land will be great. 
il His beasts have such horn, and his birds have such claw, 
Lli- 
ey 
ith 
nd 
iil- 
tle 
ne, 
oy 
eS 
n 
= Such carnivorous jaw, 
ed So capacious of maw, 
In Such archings of back, and such ‘ponderous paw, 
1g, Such freedom from all anatomical law, 
de As the eye of a genius alone ever saw. 
er And Gustave Doré 
ne In his night-marish way 
Never pictured such terrible creatures as they; 
ed For ichthyosauri or pliocene snakes 
ite Would look gentle as doves by the drawings he makes. 
- Now some of the pictures of Rosa Bonheur 
” Are rather good animal drawings — for her ; 
f But she copies Nature’s 
, Mere external fcatures, 
" And has no conception of these sorts of creatures ; 
ra And as for the paintings of Edwin Landseer, 
4, With the endless and wearisome horses and deer, 
. His feelings I spare; 
“ I forbear 
mn To compare 






* Particular attention is called to the masterly introduction of the other eye in the profile view. 
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His pitiful portraits of badger and hare 

With these masterly sketches, dashed off as they are, — 
For no finish of antler or gloss upon hair 

Can atone for the loss of their wildness of air, 

From his smallest bull-pup with the impudent stare 

To his biggest brass lion on Trafalgar Square. 














Now here on the page of my latest review, 
That I happened to leave but a moment or two, 
What is it I find? A man full of dread, 
With a circular head 
On a triangle body, with legs at the base, 
And arms with no joint in 
Horizontally pointing 
Trifurcated ends out in opposite ways, 
Is receiving a blow 
From the blade of a foe 
That cuts through the skull like a keel through the water ; 
While a rectangle grin 
Shows the grim teeth within, 
And the terrible slayer’s delight in the slaughter. 
The grouping is natural, the drawing correct ; 
That foreshortened arm has a striking effect; 
But the malice and wrath on the face of the victor 
Are what give the wonderful charm to the picture. 
I will tear out this drawing and fold it away; 
He shall have it again on that glorious day 
When high on the walls of the Temple of Art 
The mighty cartoon is unfurled ; 
For if he goes on with his pencil in hand 
He will make a great mark in the world. 





HOW TO DRAW. 


No. II. 
Y DEAR ALLIE, — 

I hope you are able, by this time, to draw a straight line in any 
direction, and that you are prepared to give the subject of my present letter 
your undivided attention. 

First and foremost, I want you to learn that the straight line has s¢hree 
positions only, and that each position has a name. Here they are : — 
First, the Aorizontal line ; 





next, the vertical line ; 


and then the éclined or oblique line. 


The horizontal line is any straight line that can be drawn upon the top 
of a table, or the floor of a room, and it is also a line that can be drawn 
anywhere, parallel to the plane of the horizon, that is, running in the same 
direction with the horizon line. The vertical dine is a line that is exactly 
upright. A chimney upon a slanting roof is vertical. And the zuclined, or 
oblique line is that which is neither horizontal nor vertical. A ladder leaning 
against an upright wall shows inclined 
lines. Shall I prove to you that there 
are only three positions for the straight 
line? 

Look now at this circular form. Do 
you not see that it contains one horizon- 
tal line, one vertical line, and many in- 
clined lines ? 

Now we will proceed with our work. 

You may take your slate, placing it 
square in front of you, as you were told 
to do in the first letter, and draw these 

1 combinations of the straight line. You 
need not be particular for the present about placing points for the extremi- 
ties of the lines. Draw the examples without the help of a ruler and as 
many more as you can invent, using two lines only in your work. 
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I also set before you combinations of three lines, and you may try to 
make them when you have mastered the foregoing studies. 


ALIVN IH 
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Familiar with these last, and able to make them, you may draw the fol- 
lowing exercises, using four lines ; 
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when you will be ready to begin this series of /ve-line figures, 
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and the familiar shapes that come after them. 
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So much for s¢razght lines. Now we will proceed to CURVED LINES. 
A curved line (remember the definitions!) may be a portion of a circle, 


either concave in form, like 
this figure, 


( 


or convex, like zhzs one ; full, like a part of a small circle, 
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or extended, like a part of a large one. 


Pt ONE ee ay 


It may also be a portion of an ellipse, 
which is this figure, or of a volute, which is this one. 


At this point you may begin to see what you can do with the curved line, 
taking particular care to have your slate square in front of you, 
and looking out for your pencil, which, by the way, should always 
be well pointed, as you see it here, and long enough to reach be- 
yond the large joint of your first finger, — that one, I mean, which 
unites the finger to the hand. (See illustration of the hand and 
pencil, in Letter No. I.) 

Commence now, by making the frst line of your copy, which I 
fear you will find extremely difficult. Never mind, but determine 
the places for the points marked A B C D. D you will perceive 

is directly under A, and B directly under C, and when you have made the 


A 


mmmeam ane we 


first line, the others I think will come easier to you. I only require that 
you place points for each line before you attempt to draw it, and that you 
will exercise all a little girl’s patience. 

You did not expect so much hard work; did you? and you thought that 
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Drawing was one of the easiest things in all the world to do; that pretty 
pictures almost came of themselves, and that it did not matter much about 
rules and painstaking, so long as you gave folks SOME ideas of the shapes 
of the objects around them. 

Wait, my dear child, until you are a little older, and you will certainly find 
that the true way to thorough knowledge of any kind is by successive steps 
properly taken. Easy learned, my dear, is, you may depend upon it, soon 
forgotten, and all grasped at once oftentimes makes total loss of all. 

And so, having set you to work upon the curved line, I now give you 
some new examples to draw, but I do not want you to attempt to make 
them until you have drawn the five curved lines a great many times. 

Here you have combinations of curved lines entirely ; 


We will close our lesson in Drawing now, though there are still many 
things I desire to say to you. 

Ah, if I can only teach you how to use your eyes as they ought to be 
used to fulfil God’s purpose in giving them to you, I shall not fail to fill 
you with a power that is a thousand times greater than moneyed wealth 
or worldly honor. If I can only make you thoroughly appreciate the beau- 
tiful works of your Maker (and you cannot thoroughly appreciate them 
unless you can thoroughly see them, which means vastly more than simply 
using your open eyes), I am sure you will be always good, always armed 
against unhappiness, always more completely under the sweet influences 


perpetually coming out from Heaven. 
Charles A. Barry. 
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A SUMMER DAY’S PASTIME. 


cy our shady back porch the thermometer stood at 90°. _Lill was lolling 
on the sofa in the library playing with the cat, a book in her hand, 
upside down. Harry, our “big irrepressible,” wandered from room to room, 
fuming and fretting. 

“ Harry,” said Lill, in her martyr voice, “do take a drink of ice-water and 
keep cool; you make my head swim with your gyrations.” 

“Let it swim! It’s too light ever to sink. That’s a joke, but don’t 
laugh, —it’s too warm. But say now, girls, what ever’s a fellow to do?” 

“ Be civil, and go and— shoot.” 

“ Got no shot, — gun ain’t cleaned.” 

s Ride.” 

“ Horses all ploughing.” 

“ Fish.” 

“ Sun’s too bright, — wind wrong way, — pike won’t bite.” 

“ Pig won’t go over the bridge, and I can’t get home to give my children 
their bonny bunch of black-b-e-r-r-i-e-s,” drawled Lill. 

“Children,” said our Duty Sweet, looking up from her long seam, “let’s —” 

But you don’t know who our Duty Sweet is. It’s a pity, for you miss a 
great deal. Well, she is our Aunt Ruth, our mother’s youngest sister. We 
could remember that she had left home during the war, to go somewhere, 
to teach somebody something. And mother cried and begged her not to 
go, and father said in his sternest tones it was “a most quixotic plan.” 
We didn’t know what that meant, but we thought it must be something 
very bad, he looked so cross. But she went; and we did n’t see her again 
till after mother died. Then she came back to us, a quiet, pale-faced 
woman, so changed! but O, so good and lovely! Harry, with the con- 
trariness natural to boys, and to our blessed boy particularly, calls her the 
“ Agitatress.” But we call her Love, Delight, Duty Sweet, and half a 
dozen other names that fit her grace and saintliness. 

Well, to go on. She looked up from her sewing, and said, “ Children, 
let’s go into photography.” If she had said “ Let’s jump over the moon,” 
we could n’t have been more astonished. 

“ We have n’t got a room with yellow glass windows —” 

“ Nor a skylight.” 

“ Nor a cameron obscurum,” shouted Harry as if he had found a “ clincher.” 

“ We don’t need anything you have mentioned,” said Auntie. ‘ Our appa- 
ratus is simple and inexpensive. You know any process which makes a 
picture through the action of the sun upon a chemically prepared surface 
may be called photography (drawing by light). The simple way I can teach 
you deserves the name as much as if you used a camera, and all the other 
appliances of the profession.” 
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We forgot the heat right off, and began to ask a thousand and one ques- 
tions. 

“ First,” said aunt, “we must get something to photograph. Let’s begin 
with leaves ; they will give us more satisfaction than anything else; for you 
must use the simplest chemicals until you have more skill. We can go 
over to the grove and gather some ferns for our trial pictures. Remember 
June, July, and August are the best months to gather them. They are then 
in full beauty and vigor, untouched by autumnal decay. You can press 
some and use them later in the fall or winter, but it is better to photograph 
from the fresh green ones. But let’s start. Get a sharp knife, Harry, and 
an old book or portfolio to put the specimens in as soon as we gather them, 
that they may be pressed flat and unwilted.” 

We found plenty of ferns in the dark, damp wood ; and to our joy discov- 
ered, near a mossy stone, almost in a swamp, a large tuft of the dainty, 
delicate maiden-hair. We disliked to tear it from its cool, quiet home ; but 
Harry, flourishing his carving-knife like an old Bluebeard, shouted, “ Science, 
Lill!” and snapped the slender stems. We laid all our ferns in the book, 
careful that the leaf edges did not overlap each other, and then hurried 
home to learn more of this “play study” that is such fun. 

From the depths of one of her “treasure trunks ” Aunt Ruth fished up 
a small package labelled “ ferrocyanide of potassium” (red prussiate of pot- 
ash) and a sheet of smooth paper, which she called papier saxe,* such as all 
photographers keep and will sell. 

“ Now,” she went on, “I will read you the directions, and you can each 
try to photograph a fern ; it only requires a little patience and practice to 
insure perfect success. 

“Dissolve in six tablespoonfuls of rain-water half a dozen pieces of 
ferrocyanide of potassium about the size of a pea, — or, to be more exact, 
one hundred grains of ferrocyanide in an ounce of water. Cut your paper 
into pieces of the required size, and brush over one side with this solution 
by means of a tuft of raw cotton, until the surface is thoroughly and evenly 
moistened. Stick a pin through one corner, and hang the paper up to dry 
in a dark room or closet. Lay upon a pane of glass pieces of newspaper and 
upon this the prepared paper (when it is entirely dry), brushed side upper- 
most, and upon this the leaf to be copied. Cover it with another pane of 
glass, and fasten the two together by means of “ spring clothes-clips,” one 
at each corner, or closer if necessary. Place in sunlight — best perpendic- 
ular to the rays — for half an hour or more, until the exposed portion of the 
paper has changed to a bright blue. On removing the fern there will remain 
a yellow picture on a blue ground. Wash the print in clear water until the 
yellow becomes pure white.’” 

We went to work full of eagerness and curiosity, and in a few hours each 
of us brought to aunt a picture, and very proud we were. Lill’s was the 
best ; her blue was the brightest and her white the clearest. Aunt said she 
had taken hers out of the sun at just the right moment. Harry had been 

* Ordinary unruled letter-paper will do as well. 
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too quick, and the picture was faint and pale ; and mine was exposed too 
long, for the forked veins of the fern were plainly printed and the blue 
ground had faded. 

We spent all our time practising at this, with more and more success, 
until we had a great many beautiful prints of ferns and leaves. Our pieces 
of paper are all cut the same size, so we can have them bound. 

One day aunt said: “I will now give you another method of leaf-printing. 
It is much quicker and more interesting, but it requires more care and 
handiness. The chemical you will now use is much more sensitive to light, 
and the pictures it makes are very delicate and exact. But I think if you 
follow my directions you will have very little trouble. But you must prepare 
for stains, — put on old dresses and big aprons, and don’t mind black spots 
on your fingers.” 

“ What Judys you will be!” said Harry. 

“ You need n’t laugh, sir; your pants won’t save you this time. You must 
wear the apron, or your shirt will be embroidered with black. But now listen, 

“1st. Take ordinary a/bumenized photograph paper, a glass rod or strip, 
and two shallow china dishes. These are all the extra things you will need. 

“2d. Prepare the following solution : nitrate of silver, sixty grains ; rain- 
water, one ounce. 

“ 3d. A fixing solution, viz. hyposulphite of soda, one ounce ; rain-water, 
six ounces. 

“ Pour the first solution into a shallow china or glass dish. Cut the paper 
into sizes as before and float them on the solution, one at a time, from three 
to six minutes. After placing the paper on the solution, raise it to see that 
no air-bubbles adhere to it. If any are formed, remove them with the glass 
rod, and replace the paper, so that every portion of the surface may come in 
contact with the solution. After it has been on the bath a proper time, hang 
it up to dry in a dark room or closet. These papers will keep some time in 
total darkness, but it is best to prepare no more than are necessary for one 
day’s work. They will dry more quickly if the drop at the lower corner is 
removed after they are hung up, by touching it with a piece of blotting. 
When perfectly dry place the leaf upon the paper and print as in the other 
process. When a sufficient degree of intensity has been reached remove 
the print, and wash well in water, in a dark room, Pour your fixing solution 
into a dish and place your prints one by one in it, taking care not to touch 
them, except at the corners, if the fingers have been soiled by the hyposul- 
phite. Allow them to stay in this solution five or ten minutes, according 
to the number of prints that have already been fixed in it. Take them out 
and wash well in half a dozen changes of water, fifteen minutes at a time.” 

“O my!” said lazy Lill. “Indeed, Love, I’m not equal to all that; 
besides —” 

“Well, why not? It’s not much trouble. Do the long names frighten 
you?” 

“ Not that ; but, besides —” and she looked a little ashamed. 

“ Don’t you see,” cried Harry, “ Lill’s ‘exchequer’ is exhausted, as usual ?” 
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“Yes, my allowance is all gone.” 

“That’s no matter,” said aunt, who always mended the holes in our 
pockets. “These few things will cost but a trifle, and the pleasure will 
repay you a thousand-fold. We can go to the village to-morrow and get 
everything we need.” 

Lill was silenced, and amiably borrowed some money. 

So the next morning bright and early we went to town with our list. At 
the druggist’s we bought our chemicals, and had them measured and pro- 
portioned. The next thing was the paper with the long name, and for this 
we went to Mr. Jacques, the photographer. He was lovely ; and when we 
told him of our experiments he wanted to sell us half the things in his store 
to work with. We were tempted to get a little printing-frame with a hinge 
in the back, but Lill looked resolutely out of the window, and aunt shook 
her head. It was just as well, for she showed us afterwards how to make 
one, by cutting our lower pane in halves and then pasting a strip of muslin 
over the division so that you could bend one half back and see when the 
print had been exposed long enough. We made our solutions that after- 
noon, and sewed a black cloth around the bottle containing the nitrate 
solution, as exposure to the light would discolor it, and we wanted to use it a 
great many times. : 

The next day was bright and sunny, and we began work at once. We 
found more difficulty than in the other method, but the greater beauty of 
our pictures rewarded us. The veins of the leaves came out so sharp and 
clear that you could count them all. 

Among other things we found that the paper would curl up when we laid 
it on the “ bath,” but, breathed upon gently, it flattened out at once. Then 
it was puzzling to tell which side of the paper had been “ sensitized,” but 
we made a mark with a pencil on each one before using it, and that kept us 
straight. We discovered that it was better to put a layer of black cloth 
or velvet next the prepared paper, over the newspaper ; that maple, oak, 
birch, and all other very fibrous leaves made the prettiest pictures ; that 
thick or fresh leaves took longer to print than thin or dried ones; that we 
must print them much darker than we wanted them, as the fixing solution 
changes the color; that one great secret of success was washing thor- 
oughly ; and O, a great many things that can only be learned by practice. 

But now, can any one tell why boys get so much more out of everything 
than girls? Harry, for instance, —he pores for hours over his chemistry 
and botany to find out the why and wherefore of everything. He has grown 
very intimate with Mr. Jacques, subscribes to a photographic journal, has 
all his leaves arranged in classes, always finds some new specimen, torments 
us with terrific chemical, botanical, and dictionary words ; to crown all, he 
wears his old black apron as gracefully as—a boy can. To be sure, we 
had to make our ruffled dresses for Sally Jones’s party, and it took nearly all 
our allowance to get them. I wonder if girls Aave to wear ruffled dresses ! 

But I have more to add. The other night Lill said, “ Suppose we send 
an account of our experimenting to the ‘ Young Folks.’ ” 
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“ A good idea,” auntie said; “any boy or girl can do it as well as you,” 

“ But,” Lill added, “ who ’ll write the letter? I can’t.” 

“Why, Meg of course ; she’s our ‘champion writist’! The dreadful boy 
will talk slang.” 

So here it is, Mr. Editor ; and we hope all who read this account of our 
Summer Day’s Pastime will try to make “ sun-pictures,” and have as good 
sucsees as we have had. 

M.D. R. 


P. S.— Aunt Ruth says to tell you that she learned all this from a little 
book called “ Leaf-Prints,” written by Charles F. Himes, and published by 
Benermar. and Wilson, Philadelphia. Harry has the book, and it’s mighty 


nice to have. 
M. 


—~ETO 


OUR YOUNG CONTRIBUTORS. 





A CROW HUNT. 


WE had been busy planting corn all day in the lower lot, — Father, Will, and I, 
and Dave Holmes, the hired man. O, how hot it was! not a breath of wind down 
there ; we could see the hot air trembling over the ridges in the upper field, just 
as it does over the stove in the winter-time, — ‘‘dry rain” Dave calls it. But it was 
Saturday, and we put in to get it all planted that night, for Mr. Simmonds’s folks 
were going to finish theirs that day; and Will and I could n’t bear to have Bob 
and Ed bragging about getting through first. 

When we went down to work in the morning there was a crow sitting in the top of 
a hemlock near the fence. He stayed there for as much as an hour watching us with 
an occasional haw-r-r/ haw-r-r! And four or five more flew over the field with one 
eye turned down to see what we were doing. They are old settlers here that have had 
nests in the woods down by the brook these twenty years, father says. I'll bet they 
saw the corn in the tin dishes, and knew just as well what was going to be done as 
we did. Last year they were very bold, and cared no more for the scarecrow men 
we made of old clothes stuffed with straw than nothing at all. They would come 
down into the field foggy mornings, when we could not see them, and pull up the 
corn within a rod of the worst looking scarecrow we had. But one day at the mill 
old Deacon Murray told father that if he should string twine all round the field, the 
crows would n’t light down inside of the twine. He saw it in his paper, and had 
tried it. 

So we put down stakes and twined the whole piece. The thing looked just like 
a telegraph, and Will and I used to play it was one, The stakes were put in loosely, 
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and would sway back and forth, so that a pull at one end could be felt at the farther 
side of the field, behind the hill ; and by tying a bell to the stake at each end we 
could send signals, which stood for despatches. The Deacon was right about the 
twine ; the crows did n’t come inside of it. I suppose they thought it was a snare. 

Before we went up to dinner we had put the twine around what we had got planted. 
But Mr. Crow was not to be fooled that way. When we came back from dinner we 
found he had been dining too, A big black fellow was keeping watch in the tall 
hemlock, and when we came in sight he sang out lustily to his brother pilferers. 
There was a great flapping ; a whole flock flew up and stole guiltily away among 
the trees. They had dug up fifty hills, some of them right under the twine. All 
through the afternoon, as we worked, they kept sailing over the field ; and we could 
hear the young ones cawing from the nests, down in the woods. ‘‘ The twine isn’t 
going to stop them this year,” said father ; ‘‘ we must try something else.” 

“Why don’t you hang the young crows up in the field here,” said Dave. ‘‘ That's 
the way they did at Mr. Savage’s, where I worked last season. They didn’t 
come near that field again, I tell you.” I couldn’t help thinking that it was rather 
a cruel way; but the prospect of a crow hunt was so tempting that I tried to get 
tid of that feeling, and worked away as hard as I could when father said that if we 
got through in time we would go down and have a look for the nests, and try Mr. 
Savage’s method. 

We finished the field about six o’clock, and then started after the crows. I carried 
the gun, and Dave took an axe. A partridge was drumming on his log, and we 
stopped to get a shot at him. But he flew before I fairly got sight of his ruffled back. 
Just then we stumbled upon the nest of the female, who was setting. Will almost 
caught her in his hands. There were fifteen eggs in the nest, about half as large as 
hens’ eggs and of a clouded gray color. The great trees, birches and maples, over- 
hung the brook, and the rocks among which it ran were covered with mould and 
moss. The young crows were still enough now, and through the tree-tops we could 
see the old birds sailing in silent anxiety many hundred feet overhead. They didn’t 
allow their fears to overcome their prudence enough to go near the nests. 

After looking some time we saw a nest in the top of a high maple. It was a hard 
one to climb, and it was decided to cut it down. Father took the axe; the great 
white chips flew from the scarf, and in a few minutes the tree staggered and with a 
harsh roaring crack fell. But we had our labor for our pains ; it was a last year’s 
nest, dry and deserted. It really looked as if the crows would have the best of this 
hunt, for it was now getting dusk. But Will’s keen eyes spied another nest in a 
huge birch. Not to be taken in again by an old nest, we fired a charge of shot at 
it, and had the satisfaction of seeing several black heads pop over the side, quickly 
drawn back. How to get to them was the next question, for the tree was as much 
as three feet through at the ground, altogether too big to climb ‘‘ bear fashion ” ; 
and it would be a good hour’s work to cut it down. 

‘* Fall that tall hemlock which stands on the other side of the brook into the 
birch,” said Dave. ‘* Then we can go up the hemlock into the birch just as easy 
as one can go up stairs.” 

‘* Agreed” ; and after a few minutes’ cutting the hemlock leaned over and lodged 
its top across one of the great birch limbs. But after all it was a rather perilous look- 
ing “staircase.” ‘‘ There, John,” said Dave, turning to me, ‘‘there’s a chance to 
distinguish yourself.” 

“* Let me go,” exclaimed Will ; ‘‘ I saw the nest first.” 
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‘* You may try it, John,” said father. I obeyed, and began to creep up the trunk, 
but it was pretty hard work, and when I had got out about forty feet from the stump, 
where the tree hung over the brook, it looked rather ‘‘ scarey.” ‘‘ Keep cool, boy, 
don’t look down! Keep your eyes up!” shouted father. 

After a tough scramble I got into the birch and made my way up to the fiest. It 
was full fifty feet from the ground. As. I scrambled up the black heads again peered 
over the edge ; then a great commotion took place, and a shower of dirt came rattling 
down into my eyes. One by one I drew out the young birds, cawing and squalling, 
from their cosey cradle, — glossy black babies, with heads as big as kittens and great 
black beaks. How they cawed and fluttered down to the ground when I dropped 
them into the hands of their enemies below! I couldn’t help pitying the poor little 
fellows when I thought what a cruel death was in store for them. 

I found getting down easier than getting up. We then went back to the cornfield, 
and, setting some long limber poles slantingly in the ground, hung the young birds 
by the legs with strings at the ends of the poles. Will thought it would be a mercy 
to kill them ; but Dave said they must be left alive in order that their cries might 
frighten the old birds. And they did cry; we heard them pleading piteously as 
we went off to the house ; and going out once during the evening, I could hear them 
still. I had a great mind to go and cut them down after the others had gone to 
bed, as I should have done if any one but father had hung them there. I suppose 
they cried all night. 

The next day was Sunday ; but Will and I stole out before breakfast, and ran 
down to the cornfield to see ‘* how they had rested,” as Will said. We crept along 
easily and looked over the ridge into the field. There were the four young crows, 
swinging from the ends of the poles ; and there, too, were the two old ones digging up 
the corn with might and main and feeding them with it! We could see them flying 
first to one and then to another as busy as bees. 

**I’m glad of it,” said Will. ‘Don’t scare them. Now let’s get father and 
Dave out here. I wonder what Dave will say to this!” 

Back we ran, and telling them something good was going on down in the cornfield, 
we all proceeded to the top of the ridge again. Will and I were ready to burst. 
They both took a good look at the field and then at each other. Dave looked queer ; 
but father, throwing himself upon the grass, laughed as I never saw him before. 
**You’re a fine fellow, Holmes,” he exclaimed at last, ‘‘to coax me into moving 
that family of crows up into my cornfield!” I shall not attempt to repeat what Dave 
said. Will had it to laugh over for a week afterwards. ‘‘ Boys,” said father, turning 
to us, “ go and dispose of those young crows in some way ; we can’t have them there 
if it is Sunday.” 

We disposed of them by turning three over to the care of the old birds, and keep- 
ing one to tame into a pet, and a mischievous one he became. We had no difficulty 
whatever in taming him ; and his tongue was duly split, according to Dave’s direc- 
tions, to make him talk. But I regret to say he never became a fluent speaker. He 
became a most inveterate thief, however, and a nuisance generally, to such an extent, 
that his neck underwent a sudden circumvolution one morning at the hands of some 
person or persons unknown. 

The thing which finally kept the crows off the corn was newspapers, unfolded and 
placed flat on the ground, with a stone on each corner to prevent them from blowing 
away. A dozen of these laid down at intervals over the field did the business, Will 
thinks this is still another proof that ‘‘the pen is mightier than the sword.” 

C. A. Stephens. 
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Our Young Contributors. 


PRIZE ESSAYS. (Seconp Cass.) 
No. I. — CATS. 


ARE you fond of cats? I hope so; for if you are not you lose a great deal of 
pleasure. Probably you think not. You say that cats are sly, deceitful, stealing 
animals, first cousins to tigers ; yet you like dogs, and can see no faults in them. 
Now if a cat is first cousin to a tiger, is n’t a dog first cousin to a wolf? And don’t 
you think that if he had pussy’s means of climbing he would take the meat off the 
shelves as quickly as she? We had a cat once that would not touch a thing, while 
the dog stole some meat from the stove while it was cooking. But poor pussy always 
gets the blame. Then you have your marvellous stories about dogs, — their sagacity, 
intelligence, etc. Well, I think that even there cats can equal them. 

I know of a great many strange things cats have done. I know of one that was 
taken all through the war, and it came about in this wise. 

One night one of our great generals was sitting in his tent, weary with the day’s 
march, when he heard a faint ‘‘ mew,” and looking down saw crouched at his feet a 
poor half-starved kitten. Now the General was n’t particularly fond of cats, but he 
had a noble, generous heart, that would not see any animal suffer, and the piteous 
**mew ” went to his heart. So, calling his orderly, he told him to give the poor little 
thing something to eat. 

Pussy’s supper finished, back she went to the General’s tent, and stayed with him 
all night. The next morning, when they were ready to march again, the General, 
who began to cherish an affection for the kitten, took her and put her in one of the 
baggage-wagons. From that day Pussy’s destiny was fixed, and she became a soldier, 
establishing herself as one of the General’s aides-de-camp. I don’t know whether 
she had ever studied tactics or been to West Point, but she certainly knew how to 
take care of herself in a battle (which is more than some people do), and was a firm 
believer in the maxim, that ‘* He who fights and runs away may live to fight another 
day,” for whenever a battle occurred she would flee to the baggage-wagons. She 
soon became an experienced soldier, and every morning when the drums beat for 
reveille she would come from the General’s tent, where she spent the night, and get 
in the wagons, and when they stopped would always find her way back to his 
quarters, and spend the night with him. As may be supposed, the General became 
very fond of the little puss who followed his fortunes so faithfully, and when the war 
was over took her home, where she is still living in the enjoyment of that prosperity 
which she so richly deserves. 

A few days ago I was told by a gentleman living here that he had seen cherry- 
colored cats in the city. Of course I said that I did not think it could be so, but he 
assured me it was so gravely that I was quite mystified. And what kind of cherries do 
you think they were? Why, black cherries to be sure ! 

Sometimes cats have a religious turn of mind. I knew one once that always went 
to prayers in the morning, and would sit on the table, looking over the big Bible as 
her master read the chapter ; if by any chance she was late, it disturbed her greatly, 
and she would try and slip in as quietly as possible, so as not to be observed. 

I could tell any number of stories about my favorite animal, but perhaps you are 
not as fond of cats as I, and would tire of reading them. 
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I hope no one will think that I am prejudiced in favor of cats to the exclusion of 
dogs. Not so, but I do not like to hear them unfavorably compared. Indeed, I like 
all animals, — cows excepted, — and often wonder what we should do if we had not 


the pleasure of watching their lives. 
Mary Belle Simpson, age 14. 
LouisviLiz, Kentucky. 


Since writing the above, death, which the brave and gallant General faced in so 
many battles, has taken him from us. The same kind heart which prompted him to 
take pity on the poor forsaken kitten was always with him, causing him to be 
beloved by all who knew him. For him the nation now mourns, and never will 
our country forget him who fought so faithfully for her,—the brave and noble 
Thomas. 

M. B.S, 


No. IIl.—MY HOME. 


IF you would like to know how it looks, think, first, of a grove on the banks of 
Lake Ontario. There are tall ashes, — very tall ; beautiful little clumps of hemlock ; 
round-headed maples, spreading beeches, fragrant birches, red-fruited sumachs and 
wild pear-trees, besides the fruit-trees and shrubbery. There is a semicircle of 
hemlock and birch trees on the lawn, which forms a very pretty arbor. A few 
years ago we made a table in it, by twisting branches around and between a.circle 
of birch-trees. We put some large stones in it, too, for seats ; and in summer my 
sister Mary often goes there to study. Then there are the ‘‘ Four Trees,” magnifi- 
cent basswoods, growing so close together that they form a nice little alcove in which 
two or three children can just hide, 

Here we used to bury the poor little dead birds which we found on the ground, 
and the unfortunate squirrels which we took alive from the naughty old cat, but 
which generally died afterwards, in spite of our tenderest nursing. 

At one corner of this grove you enter by a gate, and a winding drive leads you 
up to a white gothic house, — ‘‘my home.” Across the east end of it is a piazza, 
with a climbing rose at each end of the steps. On each side of the piazza is a Nor- 
way spruce, in one of which a robin built its nest last spring. 

We found some little brown speckled eggs in the nest, and soon there were three 
or four wide-mouthed birdlings. At the south side of the house is a smaller piazza, 
shaded by a large group of hemlocks, and its columns twined with purple and white 
clematis. In these hemlocks, which mamma calls her bird-cage, and in the orchard 
beyond, the birds give us the sweetest morning concerts. A little way from the 
piazza a wistaria climbs up the side of the house. When it is in blossom its purple 
clusters perfume the air for a great distance. In June the queen of the prairie at 
the corner of the house is covered with its pink buds. North of the house, near the 
windows of mamma’s room, is the croquet-ground, shaded by maples and beeches ; 
and a little farther off is the swing. 

In spring we amuse ourselves with gardening, sailing little stick-boats on Babbling 
Brook, rambling in the woods after the liverwort, which some people call spring- 
beauty, and by doing so steal the name of another pretty flower that grows here ; for 
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the wake-robin, white and red ; for the adder’s tongue, with its brown mottled leaves 
and yellow, curly petals ; for the solomon-seal, whose flowers, my French teacher 
said, ‘‘ seemed to him like fairy-bells to welcome the spring” ; and for the violets, 
white, blue, purple, and yellow. For these are all found here in great abundance, 
as papa does not let any one disturb the north part of the grove with plough or spade, 
but wishes nature to do all the gardening. 

In summer it is croquet, swinging, sailing boats in the slippery-bottomed puddles 
on the rocky beach, and sometimes going bathing in ‘‘old Ontario” early in the 
morning. 

In fall there is great fun gathering the fruit. And when some of our schoolmates 
come out here on Saturday, we take our dinner out in the woods somewhere, and 
have a little picnic. In the afternoon when the sun is pretty low, we sometimes go 
a wading in the cool, rippling water, some distance out from our beach ; and when 
we are tired of this we throw sticks in for our great black Newfoundland, Prince. 

I must not forget to speak of the vessels that we see on the lake. Some days, 
when it is so very calm that, after the tugs have left them, the vessels cannot go 
farther without a breeze, we have counted as many as sixty of them, and might count 
twice that, for every vessel, with its ropes and spars, is doubled in the water beneath. | 
It is a very beautiful sight with the sun shining so brightly on their sails. 

In winter the lake is often covered almost as far as we can see with floating ice 
and snow. Sometimes at night it lies closely packed by our shore, and the next 
morning there is a white line at the horizon, where the whole mass is floating over 
to visit our neighbors in Canada. Then perhaps in a day or two it will appear 
again ; and so it drifts back and forth, till it is melted in the spring, or is scattered 
by the strong March winds. But when the sun rises over it there are such soft, 
rosy colors, and bright, flashing points, and dark, strange shadows! Then there are 
ice-hills — just like real mountains, with their caves and craters—along the shore ; 
and on a very cold but sunny morning the lake steams like a great boiler, so that 
altogether we have very beautiful winter pictures. 

We call this pleasant home of ours Shady Shore, but you see that there is a great 
deal of sunshine and music about it too. 


Lizzie Sheldon, age 12. 
Osweco, Oswego Co., N. Y. 


No. IiI.—A YACHT VOYAGE IN SEPTEMBER. 


“I’m not a chicken; I have seen 
Full many a chill September, 
And though I was a youngster then, 
That gale I well remember.” 


WHEN I am as old as Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes is now, I can say the same 
of the /as¢ September gale that he says about the one that happened fifty years before 
it; for I came very near being drowned in that storm, and how it came to pass I 
am going to tell you. 

Last summer several of my relations thought of taking a yacht, and coasting about 
in it for a few days, during which time the party were to eat and sleep on board of 
their vessel. They were all ready, except one, to set off in the middle of the sum- 
mer ; but it was autumn before this one sent word to the rest of us— for he lived at 
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quite a distance — that he could come in a day or two. So we engaged a yacht and 
made our final preparations. 

Our vessel was to come up to a pier which was situated two or three miles from 
the place where we lived ; this pier was the nearest point from our homes at which we 
cquid conveniently embark. We wished to start from as near our houses as possible 
because there was a sick lady in our party. 

We all drove down to the pier in carriages. Several people that were not included 
in the party went to see us off, and among the number was my little brother, who 
was about seven years old at the time. Mamma had been afraid to take him because 
she thought he would be running about all over the yacht and perhaps fall overboard ; 
but when she saw how large the vessel was, she thought there would be no danger 
in his going too, and so we called him to us. He came running up, wondering what 
we wanted, and was delighted at the idea of going. We were afterwards very glad 
we took him. 

Down through Boston’s beautiful harbor we went. Everything was new to me, 
for I had never taken the trip before. As we sailed on that fine day, overtaking 
yachts which had started before us, — for the Una, although she is an old yacht, isa 
very fast sailer, — I enjoyed myself thoroughly. 

We arrived at Gloucester, our destination, at about the hour for dinner, having 
come down in steamer time. After dinner some of us went on shore to see some 
friends, and one gentleman came back with us. We wanted him to accompany us 
to the Isles of Shoals, but he said he could n’t, and went away, and it was fortunate 
for him that he did so. 

At night we lay down on the cushioned seats which were on each side of the cabin, 
and some of us went to sleep. The next morning was so misty that the captain said 
we had better not start for the Isles of Shoals; so we remained in the harbor at 
anchor. When I got on deck I found out that the gentlemen had gone fishing in 
the tender, and that the captain was also fishing over the side of the yacht. I asked 
him to let me fish, but he said the hooks and lines he had were all too large for the 
fish that were to be caught. However, I was determined to fish, so I rummaged 
about until I found some hooks and lines of the proper size, and then I fished until 
breakfast time. In the course of that day I caught ten or twelve fish, and among them 
was a little mackerel. 

By the time dinner was over we had got tired of staying at anchor in the inner 
harbor, and wished to take a sail. The captain said that it was quite rough outside, 
but that if we wished to go, of course we might. It looked, too, as if a long storm was 
brewing, and in case of one happening we wished to be as near home as possible, 
on account of the sick lady. So we sailed for Marblehead, ‘The sail up was enjoyed 
by most of the party, but I was rather afraid. 

When we reached Marblehead harbor everybody came down into the cabin. After 
a while some of the gentlemen proposed a game of euchre. They made a table of a 
small trunk placed on end and put on the top of a stool, and commenced to play. 
Pretty soon we heard a great noise. My father went on deck, and soon told ys that 
they had put down one anchor, and it did n’t hold, and that they were getting out 
their spare one. Having said this he went up again. Very soon down he came with 
more news. The spare anchor did not hold either, and we had deen drifting towards 
a steep ledge of rocks. ‘‘ But ow,” he added, ‘‘ the revenue cutter, which is in 
the harbor, has sent us a boat, and we have a strong line attached to us and car- 
ried to the cutter, so we are safe.” After he had said this he went up again, By 
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this time all the gentlemen were.on deck, and eyery few minutes one of them looked 
down from the top of the stairs which led from the cabin to the deck, and told the 
ladies in the cabin what was going on gyerhead. It had been reported that on deck 
it looked yery.wild. Now I had never been on the water in a sterm, and I thought 
I would go up and see what the gentlemen called a wild scene. The waves were 
white-capped, and some little sail-boats which were moored by the pier were rocking 
to and fro. It was raining needles, and the cutter’s boat was dancing over the waves 
on her way back. On one side rose a steep ledge of rocks, and on the other might 
be seen vessels rocking like cradles in the midst of the foam. Altogether it was a 
grand sight to me, and I enjoyed it as long as possible, but at last I went down to the 
cabin. The storm increased as the light decreased. We could not have any lamp, 
for we did not wish to risk being burned, and everybody was anxious, though few 
words were spoken. 
“ We were crowded in the cabin: 

Not a soul who dared to sleep ; 

It was midnight on the waters, 
And a storm was on the deep.” 


We soon found that the cutter was drifting, and of course we were doing the same 
thing. The rocks drew nearer and nearer ; at one time only fifty feet of water was 
between us and destruction. Then an order came: ‘‘ Tell the ladies to be ready to 
go ashore.” We put on hats and cloaks, feeling that there was small chance of our 
ever touching dry land again alive, for we knew that no boat could live in that sea, 
and that if we attempted to land we should be dashed to pieces on the rocks. We 
expected every minute to be called up on deck, but the order did not come. In the 
morning we found out why. We had drifted within a man’s leap of a deserted fishing- 
schooner. Our cook jumped on board of her with a rope, and we were soon made 
fast to her in five places. This stopped our drifting. Two of the gentlemen got on 
board of the schooner, but the waves were so high that they could not come back 
for some time. And then the wind began to change. It came round and blew us 
away from the rocks instead of towards them, and then came another sentence from 
the captain’s lips: ‘‘ Tell the ladies we are safe.” O, how welcome was that sound ! 
In a few minutes I was asleep. In the morning we heard from the captain of the 
cutter that there had been several wrecks near us. We felt very grateful that God 
had spared us; for we knew that if we had once struck the rocks, very few of us 
would have escaped drowning. 

The telegraph lines were all down, so mother, my little brother, and I went home 
to tell the anxious ones we were safe. When we reached the shore the men clustered 
around the pier told us they had not thought we should live through the night. They 
had twice attempted to send the life-boat to us, but their efforts had been in vain. 
The rest landed at one of the Boston wharves at about nine o’clock that evening, and 
so ended our Yacht Voyage. 

Mary P. Webster, age 11. 
762 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 




















CHARADES. 


No. 68. 


“ And where are you going, old man?” I 
said, ? 
“ And where are you bound ?” said I; 
The old man wagged his weary head, 
And made this funny reply : — 





| Never a youth but will ride to the death 
| Where Sir Kenneth’s pennon fluttereth. 


Sir Kenneth has mounted his coal-black 
steed, 

And he rides to the wizard’s tower with 
speed, — 


“ Tf you ’ll guess me a riddle, young man,” Gray and gloomy, mossy and dank, 


said he, 
*T ’ll answer you in a word, 
For I am my frst and second, you see, 
And well advanced in my ¢hird.” 


‘* But why do you lean on your ashen staff, 
And why do you walk so slow?” 

The old man’s smile broke into a laugh, 
As he answered with chuckles low. 


“A sickness, my second, got hold on me, 
And a dreadful time I had ; 

Till a learnéd leech gave me my frst, 
My case was decidedly bad. 


“ And now I go on my whole, young man, 
In my ¢hird I go on my whole ;sx 
I take my first for my body’s weal, 
And my whole for the good of my soul.” 
Hitty Maginn. 


No. 69. 

Sir Kenneth is gallant, Sir Kenneth is 

&4y, 
Sir Kenneth is good at a roundelay ; 
The fleetest foot and the keenest blade, 
And the softest voice in Tangleglade, — 
Never a maiden in all the shire 
But thrills to Sir Kenneth’s glance of fire ; 





With the foul weeds thick on the black 
moat’s bank. 

Why rides Sir Kenneth so fast to-day ? 

What words in his ear shall the wizard 
say ? 

Why is Sir Kenneth’s cheek so pale, 


| Does he snuff my fst in the tainted gale? 


| He hath checked his steed by the draw- 


bridge old 

That guards the way to the Haunted 
Hold. 

No need of my second’s iron power 

To keep rude feet from the wizard’s tower. 

He hath doffed his plume to that hoary 
seer, 

And he waits his horoscope to hear. 

“ Now read me my fate from thy hidden 
lore 

Till the next full moon, —I ask no 
more!” 


Slowly the wizard raised his head, 

As he looked on the knight and sternly 
said: 

“Hearken! thy fate comes near to thee. 

Arm! arm, Beausire, thy chivalry! 

And pray that, as erst on Ajalon, 

Yon moon stand still till the fight be won. 


i) 











ii 
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For if it fill ere the last foe flee, 

It shall fill no more for thine or thee. 

Now go, proud knight, for thy doom is 
told ; 

The stars lie not, and the grave is cold!” 


“The moon will fill in another hour; 

Nay, Clare, sweetheart, I leave thy bower, 

For the gleam of the foeman’s steel is 
near, 

And none but a craven would linger here. 

Farewell, ma mie! the tale is told, 

The moon mounts high and the grave is 
cold!” 


ILLUSTRATED 
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And steady and swift the knight doth ride 
To the doom the stars have prophesied. 


Pile the fagots and light the torch! 
Mutter the ban of Holy Church ! 
Blight on the wretch whose accursed art 
Hath wrought to death that gallant heart ! 
Scatter his ashes far and wide, 
From Yarrow’s holms to the banks of 
Ciyde, 
That never again while Time shall be 
May my whole be found in the north 
countrie. 
G. H. S. 


REBUS.—No. 7o. 





RIDDLE. 


No. 71. 
Length I have, but am not tall ; 
Body none, and yet a head ; 
And although it is not small, 
Through my mouth am never fed. 
Arms I have, but ne’er a hand, 
Feet I ’ve none, and yet I run. 
Though I ’ve been in every land 





ILLUSTRATED REBUS.—No. 72, 


Shone on by the circling sun, 
Yet I never leave my bed. 
Beast I ’m not, yet roar full oft ; 
Never talk, although ’t is said 
That I murmur low and soft. 
What I was again I ’ll be. 
What I am you ’Il tell to me. 
E. S. 
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‘ ILLUSTRATED REBUSES. 
No. 73. — A case for the magistrate! Why? 




















R.A., 9. 





ANSWERS. 


3. A literary life is a hard one. 
fa mene re) li we ound 1). r 
1. Saratoga. 2. Berlin. 3. Edin! + 
cork. 5. Nice. 6. Sparta. ss 
55. Macon and Denver, 
5 N OD 


ARE 
PAY 
Read each word forward and backward, the 
initials down and up, and the finals down. 
57. Planchette. 
ak David’s lamentation over Saul and Jona- 
n. 
59. Answer by J. P. B., Detroit : — 


The third of a t-o-n is certainly “ T,” 
(May it puzzle you less than it puzzled me !) 
‘And thet “ E,” by the same arithmetical law, 
Was an eight f-o-u-r f-e-e-t, in a moment I saw; 
As sixteen ounces will make a p.o-u-n-d, 
One fifth to be “ N,” I quickly found ; 

ninth of a T-r-0-y p-o-u-n-d is certainly “ D 
And 4 seventh of a f--r-1-0-n-g is “ O,” you will see ; 
One sith of a d-o--l-a-t you ‘Tina to be “ L,” 
While my seventh is the same, pronounced e-1-1. 
Of a c-p-t-t-o-n b-a-l-e, also, one tenth may be ‘‘A,” 
Aad “Ris the eighth of a f-a-r--h-i-n-g, you 'll say ; 





While none can be found for a moment unwilling 

To admit that an ‘‘S” is one eighth of a shilling. 

So the “ solver successful” his joy may redouble 

At finding ‘* Ten dollars” — reward —for his trouble ! 
And if he shoudd feel that he 's not much a gainer, 
Still he owns to the joke of the cute ‘‘ Ent. R. Tainer. 


“ Therefore, Jew, 


Though jects be thy plea, consider this, — 
That in the course of justice none of us 
S edinn * _ Ghakoed 





Should see _ peare. 

({T hare forge youth hoe) (joust ice) (bee) 
(thigh) (pea lee)(k on cedar) (tea his) (tea hat) ix 
(tea he) (core saw f) (Justice) (nun) (0 f)(us) 
(s hood)(s ea)(sel vat eye on))}. 

61. July. 

62. Holocaust. 

63. CurfeW, OrangE, MarthA, ModeL, Off- 
seT, NympH. (Commonwealth.) 
ones Rhodor, Orchis, Solomon’s seal, Elder. 

ose. 


65. Glorious Independence Day ’s at hand. 
(G ow rye U S) (i deep N den ce) (days a¢ 
and)}. 


66. Four seasons. (Four c’s on S.) 
67. Acubit. (A Q dit.) 


















} 











Warm words of welcome for ‘ Our Young Con- 
tributors”’ are coming in to us from all quarters ; 
and essays and stories for the new department are 
beginning to fall upon our table like the first drops 
ofa shower. We have already some capital things 
for it, — of which we give a specimen in this num- 
ber, together with the three second-class prize 
compositions. 

As we anticipate receiving a good many contri- 
butions from our young friends, a few hints on the 








you could have received for your contribution, had 
it been accepted. 

Be sure and keep a copy of whatever you send 
us; thus a good deal of trouble may be saved, 
for we cannot always return rejected communica- 
tions 

N. B. — What we have said here with regard te 
the careful preparation of manuscripts, although 
intended chiefly for the young, may be heeded with 
profit to themselves and great satisfaction to us 


subject of writing for the press will, we are sure, | by some of our older contributors. 


prove useful to them. In the first place, do not 
send us anything # a hurry, and do not be im- 
patient to hear from anything you have sent. In 
writing, choose a subject which you feel a lively 
interest in, then say what you have to say about 
it as simply, clearly, and directly as possible. Be- 
ware of wordy introductions, but come at once to 
the pith of the matter; and when you have got 
through, stop. Your piece written, keep it a few 
days, or a few weeks or months, and when it has 
“got cold” criticise it ; see where a page, a para- 
graph, a sentence, a part of a sentence, or a word 
can be spared, and strike it out; look sharp for 
weak or vague terms of expression, and treat them 
heroically ; alter, compress, interline, and finally 
— rewrite. Make a clean copy, and then criticise 
and amend that. Spare yourself no trouble in 
this particular, for it is thus that real skill is ac- 
quired and future success insured. We know an 
accomplished writer, —a great favorite with ‘ Our 
Young Folks,’ — whose sketches, although they 
read so easily that you think they were dashed 
off carelessly at a sitting, are all, even the least 
of them, written over three or four times before 
they are sent to us; —it is this judicious pains- 
taking which makes them always so fresh and 
sparkling. 

What if, after all your labor, your contribution 
is “respectfully declined”? That is an experi- 
ence every young writer has to go through, — and 
many old writers too. But never be discour- 
aged by it. Do you think editors smile derisively 
when they see another manuscript from the young 
contributor whose poem or story was rejected 
last month? Not so: “Brave girl! she is n’t 
foolish or faint-hearted ; — she tries again!” And 
if your labor has been thorough and conscientious, 
it has not been thrown away ; — you have gained 
by it what is of more value than all the money 


| 











Tue prizes for illustrated rebuses, received Off 
or before the first day of April, are awarded as 
follows : — 

First (twenty-five dollars), to F. J. Dielman, 
Fortress Monroe, Va. 

Second (twenty dollars), to Willy Wisp, Malden, 
Mass. 

Third (fifteen dollars), to R. Arthur, Jr., Balti- 
more, Md. 

The prizes for charades and riddles : — 

First (twenty dollars), to Hitty Maginn, St. 
Louis. 

Second (fifteen dollars), to G. Herbert Sass, 
Charleston, S. C. 

Third (ten dollars), to E. Stanchfield, Lake 
Forest, IIL 

All these prize contributions appear in this 
month’s “ Evening Lamp.” 


NeEEp we say how happy we always are to re- 
ceive such letters as the following from the friends 
of “‘Our Young Folks” in foreign lands? To 
know that our little magazine is welcomed by 
them each month so far away, and that it bears to 
them the pleasant memories and dear associations 
of our beloved country, is a source of sincere grati- 
fication to us. ; 

Last month we printed a letter from Dresden. 
This one comes to us from Frankfort-on-the- Main. 


Dear “Younc Forks,” — You will surely be 
surprised to see this epistle coming from such a 
long distance, and from a stranger, too ; but please 
read me through, for I am that you should 
know how I like your delightful magazine. I am 
an American and have been here three months, 
and, as a proof of my affection for “Our Young 
Folks,” I have it sent to me from across the 
“briny deep.” Imagine my pleasure, when I 
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open the monthly package of papers from home, 
to see its dear old face (I have had it three years 
regularly), and the fun I have making out all Willy 
Wisp’s curious puzzles, the enigmas, &c., &c. 

I have noticed in the “Letter Box” several 
accounts of nice games, and I think you might 
like to hear of some new ones. Here in Germany 
the young people have a good time over a little 
piece of cotton which they put in the middle of a 
table (around which they sit in a circle), and then 
the fun commences ; each player must blow at the 
cotton and try to prevent the others from blowing 
it into his or her lap ; if this is done a forfeit must 
be given. 

The Germans have many pretty ways of redeem- 
ing forfeits. One of the prettiest is called the 
“Statue.” A young girl is placed on a stool in 
the most conspicuous part of the room, and each 
player can put her in a statuesque attitude, — such 
as one placing her right hand on her heart, anoth- 
er her left arm stretched forth, and another her 
head in a haughty position, and so on, each fixing 
her according to his or her fancy. 

Another way of redeeming forfeits is the “* Pope.” 
Two little girls are placed opposite each other 
at a little distance, with lighted candles in their 
hands. They must then walk towards and from 
each other and say, “‘ The Pope is dead ; a day be- 
fore he died he was still alive.” If either laughs 
they must begin again, and so on till they have 
passed each other three times without laughing. 

Another way is for a girl to kneel before a chair 
with an open back, behind which is a smaller girl ; 
the former must try to kiss the latter through the 
opening, but the little one must not let her. This 
is very amusing, and I do not think known in 
America. 

But now good-by, dear “‘ Young Folks.” If you 
have space enough, just print this, so that other 
readers can see how you are loved by 

A Stranger. 





It is no less gratifying to get such pleasant 
words as these from a young girl of foreign birth 
and education, now residing in this country. Al- 
though English is not her native tongue, Eda 
G—— shows that she can write it with force and 
fluency :— 

“Your beautiful magazine is always received at 
home with the greatest delight, and all of us, even 
t6 my little three-year-old brother, love to look at 
the pretty pictures, and hear or read the delightful 
stories it contains. 

“ My brother and myself both find that, although 
we have had many French, English, and German 
books of the kind, none deserve more than yours 
the great popularity it has, and that all that is 
said of it is little.” 


N. F. M. writes to tell us how much he likes 


Our Letter Box. 
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our monthly, He says: “I took it during the 
first three years of its existence, and then foolishly 
abandoned it for the [we suppress the name). 
When my subscription for the latter in 1869 ex- 
pired, I felt 1 must have my old favorite again, 
and now I wait impatiently for each number. I 
think it is the best juvenile publication in the 
Western hemisphere; don’t you? [Of course we 
do !] 

** And now,” he goes on, “I should like to have 
a little advice about my future pursuits. I am 
fourteen years and eight months old; I have a 
great love for books, especially poetry, paintings, 
and pictures, music and drawing and sculpture. 
I have a natural taste for drawing and coloring, 
and, of all earthly things, should like to become 
either an artist or an author, perhaps both. Which 
would you recommend me to become? Would 
you like to see some of my paintings? If so, I 
will send you some. I also have written a little 
poetry and a few stories, which I would like to 
have you pass judgment upon; will you? What 
books are necessary to study to become an artist? 
and what book for teaching drawing is the best? 
Please answer these questions as soon as possi- 
ble, in the ‘ Letter Box.’ Any other information 
would be thankfully received. Perhaps you would 
like to know my full name ; the N. is for Nathan- 
1el and the J. for Job. Is n’t that a horrid name? 
Don’t put all this in the ‘ Letter Box.’” 


— No, we will stop short here. We don’t think 
it such a very “horrid name”; and perhaps you 
will some day make it illustrious. Be careful, how- 
ever, and not mistake an inclination towards art for 
a sign of genius ; and remember that hundreds fail, 
as artists or authors, where one succeeds. For a 
young person who has his living to get, it is very 
much better to have some good every-day trade 
or profession to rely upon for daily bread, than 
to trust either pen or pencil in a matter of such 
vital importance. If your living is already secured 
to you it is different. But, whatever your calling, 
you may learn both to write well and to draw well ; 
and perhaps in time you may be assured that you 
have great capacities for art or authorship, or both. 
Then follow your strongest inclination. You will 
see by this month’s magazine that we are publish- 
ing a series of articles on drawing ; and we will ask 
Mr. Barry to point out such books as young students 
will need to go on with after he leavesthem. You 
can send us any of your productions you please, 
yet we cannot promise that we shall find time to 
pass judgment upon them. 


As this is the season when more cases of acci- 
dental drowning occur than at any other, we gladly 
give place to the following rules for resuscitating 
drowned persons, kindly furnished us by our friend 
F. S. C., of the New York “Insurance Monitor” :— 
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1. Remember that the patient must be treated 
instantly, and on the spot where rescued. He 
must be freely exposed to the open air ; loosen the 
clothing so as to expose the neck and chest. All 
persons not needed for saving him should avoid 
crowding about. 

2. Let the throat and mouth be cleansed by 
placing the patient gently face downward, with 
one of his wrists under his forehead. Quickly 
wipe and cleanse the mouth, and if he does not 
breathe immediately begin the following move- 
ments :— 

3. Posture. — Place the patient on his back, 
with shoulders raised, and supported easily on a 
folded coat or some kind of pillow. 

4 To keep up a free entrance of air into the 
windpipe. — Let one person, at the patient’s head, 
grasp the tongue gently and firmly with his fingers, 
covered with a bit of handkerchief, drawing it 








Our Letter Box. 
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but beyond the lips; then either hold it, or press 
the under jaw up so as to retain the tongue pro- 
truding from the mouth; but it is better to hold 
it in that position with the hand. 

The following figures illustrate how breathing 
is restored ;—we should premise, however, that 
the movements here shown for one side of the 
patient should be made on doth sides by two per- 
sons working together. 

Figure 1 shows the long and strong pull for 
opening the chest to let fresh air in. 

Figure 2 shows how to make the strong side 
and front pressure to drive the air out of the lungs. 

Four years ago (see “ Lawrence’s Lesson,” 
“Our Young Folks,” Vol. II. p. 752) we pub- 
lished rules for resuscitating the drowned a little 
different from these ; but the result aimed at by 
both methods is the same, and that is simply to 
open the langs for the admission of air, and again 
to close them for its expulsi The ts, 
in either case, should be made slowly, and with- 
out violence. How often a little self-possession, 
and a knowledge of these rules, on the part of 
bystanders, might be the means of saving lives 
which are sacrificed through utter ignorance of so 
simple and useful a matter! 
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WE are constantly receiving letters from cérre- 
spondents who speak in enthusiastic terms of “‘ We 
Girls.” We trust that none of our readers neg- 
lect this well-written story. It is seldom that any 
magazine prints a serial ch ized through 
by such fine touches, and such delicate, pleasant 
home pictures, We are glad that so many of our 
young readers can thoroughly appreciate a story 
that is not “ exciting.” 

Miss Phelps’s sketches are favorites with every 
one. By the way, how many of you have sot 
made acquaintance with this admirable writer’s 
last book, ‘‘Hedged In”? In some respects it 
is even superior to her deservedly popular “‘ Gates 
Ajar,” and we would recommend it to all who 
want a healthful, pure, beautifully told, interesting 
story. (Published by Fields, Osgood, & Co.) 





Our ‘Mathematical Enigma’ of last month 
(No. 59) appears to have created a lively sensa- 
tion. Some of our correspondents seem to have 
taken it seriously, even after they had solved it! 
Others, however, are in doubt, — witness the fol- 
lowing letter from Clarence S., written from Wash- 
ington : — 

“Dear Sir,—As I was looking over the 
* Evening Lamp’ in your last number, I discov- 
ered your enigma, the solver of which will get 
ten dollars for his or her trouble. I solved it, and 
got ten dollars —for the answer. I suppose it was 
a joke, and if so, the author was not smart enough 
to take me in; but if you are going to give $ 10 to 
the person who solves it, why, I ’m your man,” 


Certainly, Clarence; when we send to anybody 
currency to the amount above named you shall be 
remembered ; but wé advise you riot to look very 
confidently for it until after the sun has been 
eclipsed at the time of a full moon; then you shall 
have the money. 

Among the many answers sent in the best is by 
J. P. B., which appears in its proper place in this 
month’s ‘Evening Lamp.’ We thank him for the 
additional fun he has made for us out of Ent. R. 
Tainer’s joke. 

C. T. H. writes (from East St. Johnsbury, Vt.), 
“that the enigma would have been a little more 
timely if it had been printed in the April number, 
and dated Afril rst! 1 worked on it what spare 
time I could get for two days, and then guessed 
the answer. Ent. R. Tainer need not trouble him- 
self to send me ten dollars, as I have ‘ten dollars’ 
already.” 

Lissie B. S., Lebanon, O., says, pleasantly : “1 
had the satisfaction of solving it correctly, and of 
receiving the reward at the same time. Credit is 
due to Ent. R. Tainer for the very prompt manner 
in which he ‘ settles his dues.’ ”’ 


Our Letter Box. 
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One xo? successful solver of the énigma sends 
in “ Tea-Parties”’ as the answer. 

No doubt Ent. R. Tainer believed, with us, that 
the wit which could solve his riddle could not fail 
also to see his catch. That so many who got their 
“ten dollars ” in the answer should still have ex- 
pected a grize of ten dollars when no prize had 
been offered, is a curious fact, somewhat difficult 
of explanation. We suppose the publishers may 
be in part to blame for it. If they had not, unfor- 
tunately, gained a wide reputation for liberality, 
surely nobody would have expected them to pay, 
without winking, such extensive damages for an 
innocent little joke. 


“A Summer Day’s Pastime” in the present 
number of our magazine is not a mere fancy 
sketch. We have received some beautiful prints 
of leaves actually made by one of the children in 
the manner described; and they show what a 
really practical and elegant amusement is here 
brought within the reach of every intelligent boy 
and girl. 


“Uncie Dick” sends from his scrap-book the 
following riddle, which he and “the children” 
have “puzzled over” in vain. Can any of our 
readers help them to a solution? 


I 'm the stoutest of voices in orchestra heard, 

And yet in an orchestra never have been ; 

I’m a bird of gay plumage, yet less like a bird 

Nothing in nature ever was seen. 

Touching earth, I expire ; in water I die ; 

In air Ilose breath ; yet can swim and can fly. 

Darkness destroys me, and light is my death ; 

You can’t keep me alive without stopping my 
breath. 


Will Ritchie. — Pestalozzi was a distinguished 
educator and philanthropist ; born in Zurich, Switz- 
erland, in 1745; died in 1827. The best modern 
systems of teaching are based upon the methods 
he introduced. — Candlemas is a church festival, 
celebrated on the second day of February, —so 
called from the great number of candles lighted 
for it. — Martinmas is the feast of St. Martin, on 
the rrth of November. — Yes, it is a good plan 
to ask questions, but a better is to answer them, 
when you can, for yourself. — By the way, your 
answer to the “traveller problem ” in last month’s 
** Letter Box”’ does not touch the main question 
at all. 


Tue earliest answers to puzzles in the July 
number were sent in by Walter Geer, and by Etta 
H——, from whom, by the way, we shall be glad 
to hear again. 





